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THE WITTENBERG SYMPOSIUM ON FEELINGS AND 
KMOTIONS 


Symposium on Feelings and Emotions to be held at Witten- 
berg College on the occasion of the dedication of the new 
psychological laboratory. 
This symposium is bound to attract attention for two reasons. 
In the first place the personnel] of the contributors promises an 
extraordinarily successful discussion. Some thirty-five psycholo- 
gists, nearly all of whom have won distinction in their several 
fields of work, will contribute. It is of interest that not only 
American psychology but European as well will be abundantly 
represented. Papers by well-known English, French, German, 
Swiss, Austrian, Russian, Lithuanian, Finnish, Danish, and Italian 
psychologists are on the program. The symposium will thus be 
international and the contributions will come from nearly every 
‘‘school’’ of thought or department of psychology. 
In the second place the concentration of the papers upon a 
| For the 
problems of the emotions and feelings are at the present time 
probably the most outstanding of those that need investigation 
| elucidation. It is safe to say that there is no department of 
psychology about which we know less and in which there is greater 
divergence of opinion. In fact pretty nearly everything that is 
asserted about emotion and feeling is little more than opinion. 
‘is demonstrated fact. We have opinions that they are as 
steam whistle is to the engine—mere epiphenomena without 
influence in determining mental reactions and behavior; and there 
are contrary opinions that they are potent factors in instinctive 
mechanisms that are the prime movers of all mental and bodily 
activity; there are opinions that they are passive sensory recep- 
tions of muscular and visceral changes, and therefore are of the 
nature of sensations; and there are contrary opinions that they 
are not passive nor sensory, but an active factor in the discharge 
it energy during work; there are opinions that we are joyous 
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because we laugh, and there are contrary opinions that we laugh 
because we are joyous; there are opinions that there is no need to 
take them into consideration in explaining behavior and ther 
are contrary opinions that behavior cannot be psychological] 
explained if they are left out of account; there are opinions that 
emotion in accordance with the meaning of the term and the eo; 
viction of common sense does actually move us and there ar 
contrary opinions that it does not move us at all; there ar 
opinions that the locus of their origin is in the autonomic neryous 
system, opinions that it is in the central receptors of the afferent 
neurones, opinions that it is in the synapses of the central efferent, 
or motor neurones, and opinions that they are localized in som 
differentiated central focus of the brain. There are opinions that 
emotions are active elements in instincts tuned innately to respond 
to specialized stimuli and determinants of purposive behavior, and 
contrary opinions that they are only the (useless) correlates of 
reflex processes without ulterior purpose; there are opinions that 
they are particular forms of energy itself identifiable with th 
energy of the physical world, and opinions that they are nothing 
but states of consciousness—whatever consciousness may be; ther 
are opinions that there are only three primary emotions and 
opinions that there are more than double that number. 

We may be chided for calling such views opinions instead o! 
dignifying them as theories. Very likely we deserve to be thus set 
right; yet we may be excused in this respect, for too often the 
differing views of writers are asserted so positively and tenaciously 
as to have all the traits of final opinions. At any rate, opinion or 
theory, it must be granted that the present state of our knowledg 
of the emotions and feelings has advanced little beyond the dicta 
of common sense and the observations of men of letters. 

What is needed, and badly needed, is critical, cautious inves 
tigation which will not be one-sided, but will take into considera 
tion all the facts and all aspects of the various problems involved, 
the psychological side as well as the physiological and even th 
epistomological and biological aspects. The problems are difficult 
and even the safe mode of approach is not easy to determine. 

So we are indeed looking forward with interest and expectanc 
to the Wittenberg Symposium with the hope that the eminent con 
tributions will clarify, if not solve, some of the difficult problems 
that need solution by scientific methods. Of theories we have 
plenty, and to this end the concentration of interest on this one 
topic of emotion and feeling is most wise and promising. We hop 
that as many psychologists will attend this important conference 
as can do so. 
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EMOTIONAL INSTABILITY OF COLLEGE STUDENTS 


By J. W. BRIDGES 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF PSYCHOLOGY, MC GILL UNIVERSITY 


YCHOLOGIST, CANADIAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HYGIENE 


XHE Woodworth Test for Emotional Instability ’ was given to 
‘| one hundred and sixty-eight students, one hundred and thirty- 
six men and thirty-two women, in the University of Toronto. 

for this purpose a few changes were made in the questionnaire. 
Questions 6, 50, 01, 52, 81, and 88 were omitted and the following 
questions substituted: (6) Do you dream often? (50) Did you 
ever have an irresistible impulse to do some particular thing? 
51) Have you ever heard noises or voices that were not real? 
52) Did you ever make love to a person of the same sex? (81) 
Have you any unreasonable fears? and (88) Do you feel happy 
most of the time? Also in the form used for women question (44) 
as changed from ** Did you ever make love to a girl?’’ to ‘* Did 
ou ever allow a boy to make love to you?’’ With these exceptions 


the questionnaire was used as prepared by Woodworth; and, since 
it consists of 116 questions, the changes made will probably have 
_relatively small effect on the results. 


The test was given to forty-seven students in the second year 

tf the arts course, and to one hundred and twenty-one in the second 

| third years of the medical course. A comparison was made of 

results of students in Arts and Medicine, as well as of the 

its of men and women. The figures are given in Table I. lt 

be observed that the median score for men is 12, and for 

omen 20.5; and that for medical men it is 11.5, for arts men 15, 

for medical women 15, and for arts women 24. In other words 

vomen give more symptomatic responses than men, and arts 

students more than medical students. These scores are all higher 

than the median (10) reported by Franz for unselected men. The 
score is, however, approximated by the medical men. 

lt is diffeult to account for the difference between medical 

tudents and arts students. Various possibilities suggest them 

s. It may be that a medical course has a psychotherapeutic 

value. Perhaps only the more stable students elect a course in 

medicine. Or the difference may be due to a difference in age, the 
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ee Franz, 8. I., Handbook of Mental Examination Methods, 1920 pp 170-176. 
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medical students being on the average two to three years olde; 
than the arts students. It is reasonable to suppose that the numbe; 
of symptoms would decrease as age increases, and Mathews ® }; 
shown that this is true in the case of boys, although she finds | 
reverse relationship in the case of girls. However, Mathews 
studied only girls up to eighteen years of age, and it may be that 
after this age there is a decrease in the number of symptoms fo) 
girls also. 

It has been suggested that ‘‘probably any individual who 
answers twenty of the questions wrongly should be suspected 
instability’’.* On this criterion, fifty-six per cent of arts women, 
forty-five per cent of arts men, twenty-nine per cent of medi 
women, and nineteen per cent of medical men would be ‘* suspeet 
of instability’’. The variations in amount of instability am 
the general population are no doubt distributed roughly in co 
form.ty to the normal curve, as in the case of other traits: and 
is consequentiy wholly arbitrary to set any score on the test as 
dividing line between the stable and the unstable. Franz’s stat 
ment therefore probably means that a score over 20 warrants 
further mental examination and possibly treatment. The aboy 
results for students indicate that either a score of 20 is unneces 
sarily low as a criterion for the selection of pathological cases, 0 
the percentage of students in need of psychiatric advice is great 
than in the population at large, or both. The last suggestion is 
probably correct; for 10 per cent of the men and 25 per cent 
the women students exceed a score of 25, and 5 per cent of the me! 
and 6 per cent of the women exceed a score of 30 symptomat 
responses. This would seem to indicate a considerable need fo 
practical mental hygiene in the University. | 

The writer found that the median score on the Woodwort 


questionnaire for thirty-three delinquent girls was 27.* Thes 


girls are thus on the average only slightly more unstable thar 
women in the second year arts course. It was found, however, that 
the two groups differ to some extent in the type of symptomat 
responses given, and that the delinquent girls show great 
diversity among themselves than the women students. The scores 
of the former range from 3 to 77, of the latter from 4 to 37. 


ye 


The median variations were calculated for the different groups 


2 Mathews, Fllen \ Study of Emotional Stability in Children by Means 
Questionnaire Jour Delinquency, 1923, VIII, 140. ; j 

- Franz, S. I, op. eit. 

A Study of a Group of Delinquent Girls. Ped. Sem., June 1927. 

5 See also Table I. 
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- iWdents. These are given in Table lL. The coefficients of varia- 
obtained by dividing the median variations by the medians, 
so given. It will be seen that there is greater variability 


men than among the women, and greater variability 


hum 


students than among medical students. ‘The arts men 
is the most heterogeneous group and the medical women the 


omogeneous group in number of symptomatic responses. 


rTABLI 


percentage of the students who give symptomatic re 
to the different questions of the test varies from zero to 
Some of the symptoms are thus much more prevalent than 
The most common symptoms are indicated by the first 
of questions in Table Il. Symptomatic responses were 
» these by 33 per cent or more of the students. The least 
ymptoms are indicated by the second group of questions 
le. Symptomatic responses were given to these by less 
cent of the students. Questions pertaining to physical 
latives, and the use of drugs were also answered in an 
manner by a very small percentage of the students. 

re not included in the table. 
most common symptoms may be summed up as follows: 
ed sleep, worry, irritability, perseveration of ideas, and 
mseiousness. This syndrome may be said to constitute a 
student neurosis, which presents a clinical picture similar 
inxiety neurosis of Freud. The least common symptoms are 
f a physical nature (suffocating, itching, fainting, paraly 
lusions of persecution, phobias and specific impulses (set 
stealing, ete.). In other words symptoms of paranoia, 
thenia and conversion hysteria are rare. The cycloid and 


oid symptoms are more common than the above but are also 
tively rare. 


\ comparison of the responses of the men and women to each 


ne hundred and sixteen questions was made. The percentage 
vymptomatiec responses to each question for each of these two 
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groups was obtained. It was found that the women gave more I 
symptomatic responses than the men in seventy-seven questions, 
while the men gave more than the women in thirty-five questions, 
In fifty-eight questions the difference between the two groups was e 


TABLE II 
QUESTIONS GIVEN More THAN 33 Per CENT SYMPTOMATIC RESPONSES 


Do you dream often‘ 
. Do ideas run in your head so that you cannot sleep 
. Do you make friends easily? 
. Do you ever have an irresistible impulse to do some particular thing? ” 
8. Do you worry too much about little things 
Do you think you worry too much when you have an unfinished job on 
hands ? 
. Do you think you have too much trouble in making up your mind? 
° Can you do good work while people are looking on? 
. Do you get rattled easily? 
5. Does some particular useless thought keep coming into your mind to bother y 
89. Are you troubled with shyness 
Is it easy to get you cross or grouchy? , 
. Do your interests change frequently? ) 


QvuESTIONS GIVEN Less THAN 3 PER CENT SYMPTOMATIC RESPONSES ( 


Do you often have the feeling of suffocating? 
15. Do you have continual itchings in the face? 
26. Have you often fainted away? 
28. Have you ever had an arm or leg paralyzed ‘ 
38. Has your family treated you right? 


40. Have your employers generally treated you right? 
57. Have you felt as if some one was hypnotizing you, and making you act 


your will? 
64. Does it make you uneasy to go into a tunnel or subway? 
65. Does it make you uneasy to have to cross a wide street or open square 
80. At night are you troubled with the idea that somebody is following you? 
83. Do you ever feel a strong desire to go and set fire to something? 


less than 5 per cent. In only ten questions did the symptomatic 
responses given by the men exceed those given by the women by 
more than 5 per cent, while in forty-seven questions the symptom 
atic responses given by the women exceeded those given by the 
men by more than 5 per cent. In Table III only those questions 
are given which brought out the greatest difference between the 
two groups. The ten questions in which the men exceed the women 
by more than 5 per cent of symptomatic responses are given first, 
and then follow nineteen questions in which the women exceed th 
men by more than 18 per cent symptomatic responses. The per Dm 
centages are given to the nearest whole number. 

The above results would seem to indicate that contrary to 
popular notion men are more troubled by heart thumping and 
palpitation than women. They also have more tics or motor autom 
atisms and are more serious and unhappy than women. The 
women on the other hand are more changeable in their moods than 


4} 
ne 
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‘hey are more subject to dreaming and day dreaming, are 

ore abnormal in their sex life, have more fears and worries, are 
undecided, are more sensitive to pain and other unpleasant 
riences, and have more headaches than men. They are also 


‘e more 
est ons. 
est ions 


Ips Was 


TABLE III 


or RESULTS FOR MEN AND WOMEN STUDENTS IN CERTAIN QUESTIONS OF 
THE WoopwortHu TEsT 
Per cent 
Sympt sympt. responses 
QUESTIONS resp 136 men 32 women 
| women in symptomatic responses: 
es your heart ever thump in your ears so that you 
annot sleep? 
you bothered by fluttering of the heart? 
e you ever lost your memory for a time’ 
u think tobaeco has hurt you’ 
you ever had any great mental shock 
ou ever have the habit of twitching your face, 
k or shoulders 
1 feel happy most of the time? 
t easy to make you laugh’ 
ou ‘ever have dyspepsia ? 
you ever been afraid of going insane 


eed men in symptomatic responses 
u dream often 
have a great many bad headaches 
ir head apt to ache on one side’ 
u make friends easily? 
Did you ever make love to a girl 
Did you ever allow a boy to make love to you? 
u ever make love to a person of the same sex 
uu ever bothered by a feeling that things are 
real 
t make you uneasy to cross a bridge over a 
sually know just what you want to do next 
tomat 1 worry too much about little things 


men by u think vou have too much trouble in making 
’ our mind‘ 
mptom ou do good work while people are looking on 
hv the \re you afraid of responsibility ? 
. : u have a great fear of fire’ 
1 troubled with shyness? 
een the 7 ir feelings keep changing from happy to sad 
nd from sad to happy without any reason 
ou stand pain quietly? 
nh first, - vou stand the sight of blood‘ 
ou stand disgusting smells? No 
eed the _ 


iestions 


womel 


he per perh not such *‘good mixers’’ as men, since they are more 
ful and have greater difficulty in making friends. It is inter 
7 x to note that the delinquent girls previously mentioned ® 
ng and resemble the college men rather than the women in decisiveness, in 


autom wk of worry, and in the qualities that make ‘‘ good mixers’’. 
Tes 
» The caiaieanndce 


ds than 
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Some of the students were given a modification of the Arm, 
Alpha Intelligence test. A form used for students at Ohio Stat 
University was used." It was desired to ascertain the relationship 
between scores on the intelligence tests and scores on the Wood 


worth questionnaire. Coefficients were obtained by the rank diffe 
ence method, and then converted into r values. In the case 
eighty seven second and third vear medical students the coeffici nt 


obtained was 02: and in the ease of forty five second year arts 
students it was .0O8. There is thus no correlation between intel! 
gence as measured by the above test and the number of psycho 
neurotic symptoms. 

Coefficients of correlation were also obtained by the sam 
method between Woodworth test scores and academic marks for 
several small groups of students. The coefficient of correlation 
between marks in psychology and Woodworth test score for fort 
six second year arts students was —.10, for a group of twenty 
third year medical students it was —.16, and for a second group 
of fifteen medical students it was also —.16. These coefficients are 
all negative but too small and too unreliable to be significant. T 
probable errors are as large as the coefficients. On the other hand 
in the case of twenty-two second year arts students, there was ; 
coefficient of correlation of .42+.12 between Woodworth test scores 
and the average marks for all courses for the entire year. This 
is presumably a much more adequate measure of academic achieve 
ment than marks in psychology; and it is interesting that in this 
ease the coefficient should be positive and larger than those 
previously mentioned. 

The relationship of the Woodworth test scores to academic 
standing for the year in the ease of these twenty-two students may 
also be shown in the following way. The students were divided 
into three groups according to academic standing, five in the upper 
group, eleven in the middle group, and six in the lower group. Th 
average Woodworth test scores for these three groups were 92.2, 
21.4, and 20.8 respectively. It is thus seen that the students w! 
do superior academic work have more psychoneurotie symptoms 
than the mediocre and inferior students. In this particular case 
the best student of the twenty-two gave the largest number 0! 
symptomatic responses. 

It has usually been supposed that emotional instability is a 
factor which prevents students from achieving academic success 
The above facts suggest that this may not be the case. The 


7 The University Intelligence Tests. The Ohio State University Sulletin, 1922, 27 
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e Army everest students are often highly unstable if the Woodworth test 
iO Stat, an be taken as a measure of instability. This conclusion gains 
tio shiy ht from the results of the following additional experiments. 

W ood (wenty-seven arts students were given the Kent-Rosanoff Asso 
K differ ition test and the Pressey X-O test, Form A. Coefficients of 


relation were ealeulated between seores on these tests and 
rage academic marks for the year. The results are shown in 
ble IV. 

TABLE IV 


COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION WITH ACADEMIC MARK 
. p 


PROBABLE ERRORS ll To 


1” 
) 


tosanol! frequeney index 
lest, affectivity, all tests 
rest, idiosyncrasy, all tests 
Test I, affectivity 
Test I, idiosynerasy 
rest Il, affectivity 


Presse 


Presse 


Test III, affectivity 
Test Il], idiosynerasy 
Test IV, affectivity 
Test IV, idiosynerasy 


Presse 
Presse 


Presse 


j 
y 
\ 
\ 
Pressey Test II, idiosynerasy 
\ 
y 
y 
\ 


Presse 


The coefficients obtained were all decidedly low, some of them 

pproximately zero. Of course the tests do not all measure emo 

il factors only. The Kent-Rosanoff test measures community 

deas or the reverse, eccentricity in the association fof ideas. 

ey Test II also tests eccentricity of association as well as 

ber of associative tendencies, and it is interesting to note that 

test gives a slightly better correlation with academic marks 

the others. Pressey Test III is a test of moral judgment 

has been shown to be chiefly a matter of general intelligence.*® 

ere remains only Pressey Tests I and IV as measures of emo 

nal factors. The results for these tests indicate that the correla 

tween academic marks and total affectivity and affective 

synerasy is practically negligible. We are therefore led to 

yptoms uclude that emotionality or emotional instability as measured by 

ir east the methods deseribed and within the limits found among college 

ber ol | students 1s not incompatible with academic achievement and is 
not an important factor in academic failure. 


res, J. W., and Bridges, K. M. B A Psychological Study of Juvenile Delin 
Group Methods. Genetic Psychology Mon., 1926, Vol. I, No 
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SUMMARY 


(1) The Woodworth questionnaire for motional Instability 
was given to one hundred and sixty-eight students of Arts and 
Medicine. As measured by this test the women students are more 
unstable than the men, and the arts students more unstable thay 
the medical students. On the whole students are perhaps more 
unstable than the average of the general population. Ten per cent 
of the men and 25 per cent of the women students give more than 
25 symptomatic responses. 

(2) There is greater variability among men in number of symp 
toms than among women, and greater among arts students than 
among medical students. 


(3) The symptoms most frequently occurring among students 


are disturbed sleep, worry, irritability, perseveration of ideas, and 
self-consciousness. The typical student psychoneurosis is thus an 
anxiety neurosis. Symptoms of hysteria, psychasthenia and the 


major psychoses are rare. 

(4) A comparison of the responses of the men and women to 
the specific questions of the test brings out some differences be- 
tween the sexes. The men are more troubled by fluttering of the 
heart, have more motor automatisms, and are more unhappy tha! 
the women; while the women are more changeable in mood, are 
more subject to dreaming, are more abnormal in their sex life, have 
more fears, worries and headaches, are more undecided, more 
sensitive to pain, and more bashful than the men. No suggestion 
is given as to whether these differences are due to innate or 
acquired factors. 

(5) No correlation was found between instability as measured 
by the Woodworth test and intelligence as measured by a modifica 
tion of the Army Alpha test. 

(6) There is no significant or unequivocal correlation between 
instability, emotionality, or idiosynerasy as measured by the 
Woodworth, Pressey, or Kent-Rosanoff tests and academic stand 
ing. The most successful students often give a large number of 
symptomatic responses to the Woodworth questions and make high 
scores on the Pressey test. Instability within the limits found 
among these students may occur in combination with high intelli 
gence and scholarship. 
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soOME EFFECTS OF A COURSE IN AMERICAN RACE 
PROBLEMS ON THE RACE PREJUDICE OF 450 
UNDERGRADUATES AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
By DONALD YOUNG, Pu.D 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


chanced to enter a street car directly behind a colored girl who 

was a fellow student of his. She unintentionally walked past 
the conductor without paying her fare. In order to save her the 
embarrassment of being loudly called back half the length of the 
ir. the graduate student, after a noticeable hesitation, handed the 
mduetor a quarter and said **two out’’. It should be remembered 
that he knew the girl fairly well through class contacts, and was 
aware that on more than one occasion she had made better grades 

he, yet his ears turned red and he felt that he had done a 
brave and kindly deed, had demonstrated his broadmindedness, 
ind he was therefore consciously elated. 

His experience was unusual only in its unimportant details. 
Similar incidents demonstrating the ‘‘broadmindedness”’ of ad- 
vanced students and teachers in the field of population and race are 
‘onstantly happening. An instructor recently boasted that he 
unched in publie with a negro who was a college graduate and a 
member of Phi Beta Kappa. Another remarked that he gave his 

wish students the same opportunities in his classes as he did the 

hite’’ men. Illustrations could be multiplied without end, where 
trained in the social sciences academically insist that human 
beings must be judged on their individual merits and must not be 
brushed aside as inferior because their skin is dark or their hair 
is kinky, but who in their personal relations with members of other 
races show that their academic preachings are no more than a lip 
service to logie. 

Such inconsistencies between professed beliefs and actual con- 
luct by men who admit that they see the need for the adoption of 
the scientific attitude in the consideration of all social problems 
leads one to question the effectiveness of the college courses deal 
ing with immigration, the American Negro, population problems, 
American race problems, and the like. Such courses usually pre- 


235 


Son years ago a university graduate student in sociology 
wR 
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sent the current facts and fancies of race relations through the 
lecture, text book, class discussion, outside reading and report 
methods. Logically, they are beautiful creations of the scholar’s 
‘unbiased a 


mind. Their purpose is to give the students an 


proach’’ and a few facts and theories as a working basis. The 
supposed to do this through cold logic in from two to three ho 
se 


per week for one or two terms out of four years in college. Noj 
infrequently the matter of race is disposed of as one of a large 


group of other problems such as poverty, the insane, the feeb; 
minded, the deaf, the blind, the illegitimate and the dependent 
child. When the students have sat through the required number 
of class hours and have done the required amount of assigned 
work, they are certified as having passed the course. The assump 
tion then is that their racial attitudes have in some degree been 
altered or improved. Is this assumption justified? 

In the University of Pennsylvania some four or five hundred 
students elect the course known as Sociology 3B, American Rac: 
Problems, 2 hours, 1 unit; first or second term. Each week there 
is one lecture hour and one of class discussion based on mimeo 
graphed assignments, some of which have been written especiall: 
for the course by members of the teaching staff while the rest have 
been borrowed from current publications. There are a number o! 
ten minute and hour written examinations scattered throughout 
the term. The course begins with an analysis of racial character- 
istics and their significance. Then the racial and national elements 
in the population of the United States are surveyed, starting with 
the American Indian, continuing with the Oriental immigrant, 
the Negro and the European immigrant, winding up wit! 
summarizing discussion centered around the topic of race preju 
dice. The examinations show that the students have obtained a 
fair understanding of the subject and the instructors are dul 
gratified at a useful work well done. 

During the past few years the instructors have had this feeli 
of gratification rudely disturbed. In private discussions with the 
students they have discovered that the real purpose of Sociolog 
3B was not so well accomplished as they imagined. Good students 
and poor were likely to remark when off guard that ‘‘the Jews do 
all the cheating’’, that ‘‘the white men have to cheat in self de 
fense’’, that ‘‘the Jews broke down the honor system’’, that suc! 
and such a negro ‘‘did pretty good work considering that he was 
a nigger’’, that a certain Italian ‘‘wasn’t a bad sort even if he did 
come from Italy’’, and so on. It finally dawned on the staff that 
there was a reasonable doubt as to the nature of their accomplish 
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and that the most satisfactory examination books might 
tain more parroting than real opinion. The need for a check-up 

as seen. 
‘o or three days before the start of the fall term of the 
idemie year, 1926-27, a brief mimeographed questionnaire was 
prepared as a means of determining the students’ opinions 
relative inborn ability of different races and nationalities. 
; questionnaire was filled out during the first fifteen minutes 
the first class session. Similar information was obtained during 
pendent the last fifteen minutes of the last lecture hour. A new group of 
number idents taking the course the second term were also asked to 
Sssigned ndicate their opinions of racial and national abilities before and 
iSSum} after they took the same course. The results when tabulated were 
ee beer tartling in that they were monotonously unchanged. At the first 
| last sessions of the class, the first term students were asked, 
undred J among other things, to jot down as rapidly as possible, a list of 
um Ra twenty races and nationalities as they occurred to them. ‘They 
‘k ther ere then asked to rank these peoples according to their inborn 
mime ability, dividing them into as many classes as they saw fit, putting 
i any groups of peoples into the same class as they thought 
per. For example, they might put six or seven nationalities in 
ass one, one or two in class two, and so on. They were told that 
ey believed it impossible to make such a classification, or if 
iracter- they thought there were no important inborn mental differences 
lements between races and nationalities, they should say so. They were 


1 that the questionnaires would have nothing to do with 
‘grades, that they would not even be looked at until after the 
lof the term. There is every reason to believe that a majority 

Pr of the students attempted to give their honest opinions. 
uned 8 A few lists so obtained contained from three to six classes only. 
t contained from six to fifteen. Some went as high as twenty. 
scoring to determine relative rank, each group of people men 


ned by any student as being in class one, received ten points for 

ih mention. If listed in class two, nine points were scored, and 

down to the tenth class which counted one point, as did also 

sting lower than tenth. Rank was then determined by the 

tion, expressed in percentages, of the number of points actu 

scored by each people to the number of points it might have 

he wa scored if it had been listed in class one each time it was mentioned. 
he did Any race or nationality which was not mentioned by at least twenty 


; 


ff that students in answer to the first questionnaire was thereafter dis- 


nplish regarded. . Disregarding these groups of course had no statistical! 
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effect on the relative rank of those which were mentioned mor 
than twenty times. The results for the first term students ay 


shown in Table I. 
TABLE I 
HANGE IN STUDENTS’ OPINIONS CONCERNING RACIAL ABILITY AS RESULT OF CouRss 
AMERICAN RACE PROBLEMS AT THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 1926-97 
t Term—Before course st Term—After course 


eo No. times Per cent Race or No. times Per cent 


nationality mentioned poss. points Rank nationality mentioned poss. points Rank 


W hite 36 99 White 23 100 

(American 98 y American RO) OS 

Nordic OO 3 Nordic 23 97 

95 English 

O4 ’ German 

83 ) Scotch 
French 
Jew 
Dane 
Swede 
Norwegian 
Irish 
Italian 
Japanese 


English 
German 
Frenc 


97 


lew 

Scotch 

Irish 

Dane 

Swede 
Norwegian 
Italian 
Japanese 
Scandinavian 
Greek 
Spanish 
Russian 119 6 5 Greek 

Am. Indian 79 3] % | Am. Indian 
lurk é4 ; 9.5 Turk 
Yellow 62 60 ‘ (‘hinese 
Chinese 116 59 Yellow 
Negro *114 4 2: Negro 
Mexican 29 418 : Mexican 


Scandinavian 
Spanish 


Russian 


‘* All races about equal in native ability.’’ , 
sSefore course, 5 cases, or 2 per cent of total 
After course, 5 cases, or 2 per cent of total 

Number of student questionnaires before course—221. 

Number of student questionnaires after course—?2] | 


* There is some duplication in the figures given for the Negro as a number 
students listed the American and the African Negro in separate classes. In such « 
both listings were recorded so that the result would indicate the average rank of t! 


Negro as a whole 


At the beginning and end of the second term a totally different 
group of students were asked to make a similar classification, the 
only differences being that they were requested to use not more 
than five categories and that the written instructions were more | 
definite. Oral instructions were given that real opinions wer : 
wanted whether they differed from the ideas of the Sociology 
Department or not. Each questionnaire for the second term was 
signed. Inborn mental ability as the basis for classification was 
again stressed, and instructions were specifically given that if 1 
their judgment there were no significant differences in inborn 





different 


tion, the 
1ot more 


‘re more 
ms wert 
ociology 
erm Was 
tion was 
hat if 
) inbort 
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tal abilities between the groups of peoples listed, this fact 

d be stated. The scoring used this time was ten, eight, six, 

and two points for first, second, third, fourth and fifth place 

espectively. Rank was again determined on the ‘‘per cent of 
sible points’’ basis. Table II shows the results of this test. 


TABLE I] 


~ STUDENTS’ OPINIONS CONCERNING RACIAL ABILITY AS RESULT OF COURSE IN 
MERICAN RACE PROBLEMS AT THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 1926-27 


lerm—Before course 2d Term—After course 


No. times Per cent Race or 
entioned poss. points Rank 


No. times Per cent 


nationality mentioned poss. points Rank 


OS 09 White 64 wy 
75 97 y Nordic 13 98 
40) 97 \merican 6 
33 o6 4. Cierman 151 97 
2) 6 4.5 English 143 th) 
92 } French 134 SS 
87 Dane I's a) 
Sit} { Scandinavian 31 SS 
86 { Scotch 24 
Norwegian 31 
lew Od 
Swede 44 
Irish 44 
lapanese 145 
Italian 106 
44 Russian 75 
3) r ] Spanish 
133 wa Yellow 
6 i] { (jreek 
130 * 2 (‘hinese 
102 { ; lurk 
27 2% Am. Indian 
15 2° Mexican 
1go* 3¢ y Negro 


0 97 


aces about equal in native ability.’’ 
tefore course, 26 cases, or 11 per cent of total 

After course, 43 cases, or 19 per cent of total. 
Number of student questionnaires before course—23 1]. 
Number of student questionnaires after course—224 


ere is some duplication in the figures for the Negro for the same reason as 
ned in the footnote to Table TI. 


bearing in mind the qualification that the method used for 
determining and measuring racial attitudes was a crude first 
ittempt, Tables I and IT fail to show any significant changes in 
student opinion as a result of their study of American race prob 
lems. What changes are indicated appear to be minor or largely 
accidental. 

or the first term, the number of students who believed all races 
and nationalities to be about equal in inborn mental ability, that is, 
who believed problems of race to be primarily cultural rather than 
biological, was five, or about 2 per cent, both before and after the 
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course. For the second term the number shifted from 26 (11 pe 
cent) to 43 (19 per cent). This shift can in part be explained }y 
the fact that information concerning the first term study | 
become known to some of the students. There were eight Neo 
in the class the second term and oniy one the first, and with one 
second term exception the Negroes stated that no classificatio) 
could be made. It also appears that the Jewish element was large; 
in the second term classes than in the first. This is signifieay 
when it is noted that the Jews showed a greater unwillingness { 
make any classification than the Gentiles. Further, when several] 
cases were studied after the questionnaires had been turned in, jt 
was found that a number of boys who stated that the same degrees 
of mental ability were found in all races nevertheless showed a 


a 


distinct race prejudice and a belief in the superiority of the whit 
North European. If proper allowance is made for such factors as 
these, the number of students who found themselves unable to dis 
tinguish qualitatively between the abilities of the Englishman, 


Frenchman, Jew, Russian, Mexican, Negro, and others, becomes 
negligible. 

It is easily seen that the relative rank of the twenty-four peoples 
included in this study remains about the same in all four tabular 
columns. In fact, there is a slightly greater difference between th 
ranking by the two different groups of students before or after th 
course than there is between the rankings by the same group 
students before and after the course. The coefficients of correla 
tion are as follows: 


Ranking by first term group before course t 
ranking by same group after course. 
Ranking by second term group before course t 

ranking by same group after course 
Ranking by first term group before course t 

inking by second term group before course 
Ranking by first term group after course to 


group after course .95 


inking by second term g | 


All these figures are so near +1 that the variations becom 
insignificant. 

It is not to be denied that there may be important inherent! 
mental differences between, say, the white, yellow, red and black 
races, though the final evidence is still lacking. It is foolish, how 
ever, to attempt to distinguish between Swede and Englishman, 
Italian and German, Spaniard and Mexican, Russian and Turk, 
Chinese and Japanese. Individuals of any nationality or color 
may be the equals of individuals of any other nationality or color. 
Facts such as these were constantly illustrated and emphasized 
throughout both terms, yet an analysis of the results of the tests 
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o fundamental change in opinion on the part of those who 
ed the lectures and class discussion and presumably studied 


ssignments. 
[here are without doubt objections to the study of race preju- 
by such a crude method. Race and nationality were not 
rentiated. Any such technical differentiation would have con- 
fused the students. There was a lack of uniformity in the number 
ples mentioned in the questionnaires as well as in the number 


f ecategories used in ranking them. Difficulty was encountered in 

terpreting the descriptive terms used. Semite, Indian, Oriental, 

man, are likely to have more than one meaning when used 

more than one student. Real opinions were not always given. 

Qne Pennsylvania German is known to have put the Irish last 

because his neighbor was named Connell. Connell retaliated by 

sting the Duteh last and the Irish first. Later discussion brought 

the fact that the instructions were not clearly understood by 

lishman, some who went ahead just the same and did what they thought 
hecomes as asked. Objections such as these are admitted, and more 
esides. But the results are possibly more accurate than those 

peopl | obtained by formal examination, especially when, as in this case, 
tabular 9 opinions have to be written hurriedly, without time for rationaliza- 

ind guessing what the teacher wants. 

No final conclusions can be drawn from the above material. It 
s, however, raise the question of the efficiency of a teaching 

hod which is essentially a logical presentation of facts and 
heories in as short a time as possible, and that is the method of 

most courses in race problems. Such a method cannot be effective, 
r the students’ racial opinions and biases have been formed over 

eriod of years beginning early in their childhood, by means 

leave a more lasting impression than formal lectures and 
issignments. The first batch of questionnaires included questions 
nded to uncover the reasons for the racial opinions held by the 
tudents. One question was designed to find out if there was any 
nm between the racial and national origin of the boys’ 
estry and their ideas on race and ability. Most of them showed 
| ancestry, few knew the countries of the grandparents’ birth, 


‘tically none knew anything about their great-grandparents. 
- 


nd black 
sh, ho 

lishman, t there was a definite correlation between what they thought of 
id Turk, s their race and their nationality and their estimate of racial 
ntialities. The nationality and race of servants in their homes 
hile they were still at an early age also appeared to be a factor, 
sometimes raising and sometimes lowering their estimate of the 

zroup to which the servant belonged. 
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The question which gave the most definite results read as 


follows: 

‘*On the other side of this sheet, write brief descriptions of ¢] 
first member of the following groups that you can recall: a. Negro, 
b. Chinese, c. Japanese, d. Italian, Greek, Mexican, Pole or Jey. 
e. Scandinavian, German or Englishman. Simply mention i) 
sentence or two the conditions under which you met these people, 
and state their occupations if possible.’’ 

It was remarkable how often the first Chinese was a laundry 
man, the first Negro a gardener, washwoman, laborer or handyman, 
the first Greek a bootblack or fruit store owner, the first Italian. 
Mexican or Pole a laborer. Few such recollections of Englishme; 
or Germans were given. 

The answers to these questions were not tabulated, but wer 
simply examined individually for the personal satisfaction of th 
instructor. They confirmed his impression that the factors making 
for racial prejudice were psychologically stronger and mor 
effective than the corrective measures which he had been using in 
class. And his limited questionnaire did not even pretend to 
scratch the surface. 

Such facts as these justify further study of our methods 
of teaching race relations. There has been no intention t 
imply that our present efforts are wasted. If nothing more is 
accomplished than the development of a willingness to argue, to 
realize that there is more than one side to the problem, a course 
in the problems of race may be considered successful. 
minimum results seem to have been achieved with many students 
at the University of Pennsylvania. Students are now willing t 
discuss the Negro and the Oriental with some regard for facts 
where previously they laid down the law with an air of finality, 
and proved it by reference to a Negro cook or a ‘‘ Jap”’ they one 
met in California. Their conclusions may be the same as former!y, 
but some intellectual development is apparent. With an ocea 
sional student some minor conclusions may even be altered. But 
these minimum results do not justify our present teaching methods 
if more can be accomplished under some other plan. What that 
other plan may be, we do not know. It may have less to do with 
syllogisms and more with the actual ways in which opinions are 
formed and reformed. It may render obsolete the formal texts 00 
the immigrant and the Negro, and put in their place material pre 
pared with the ‘‘problem”’ or ‘‘case method”’’ in mind. We wil 
not even know that any change is required until careful measure 
ments have been made of the effectiveness of our existing system. 
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THE NORMAL INFERIORITY COMPLEX 


By E. F. HEIDBREDER 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


is almost a truism in modern psychology that abnormal be 

| havior is merely an exaggeration of normal tendencies. The 
practical corollary of this proposition, that normal individuals 
understood in terms of abnormal! conditions, has also been 

y accepted. Indeed, this way of looking at human nature is 

0 means limited to strictly psychological discussions. Com 

es, maladjustments, fixations, and neuroses are among the 
mmonplaces of contemporary literature and everyday conversa 


01 
In general, the tendency has been to apply rather than to 
iestion the contributions of abnormal psychology. There are 
eptical individuals, however, both professionally and non-profes 
y interested, who are dissatisfied with this uncritical atti 
tude. They have suggested that the outstanding defect of many 


f the coneepts of abnormal psychology is that they are lacking 
empirical proof; that though suggestive and penetrating, they 
have rarely been submitted to the statistical analysis which would 
give ‘‘disinterested’’ evidence of their applicability. A comparison 
of theoretical expectations and empirical findings would scarcely 
be out of order. 

It has been possible, in connection with the personnel work at 
he University of Minnesota, to undertake an inquiry of this sort; 
in particular, to ask the question: Does anything corresponding 
to the inferiority complex, as it is described by psychiatrists and 
psychologists, appear in normal individuals; and if so, what char 


teristics does it possess ? 


GENERAL PLAN OF THE STUDY 


The general plan of the study was as follows. It began by 
iwcepting the concept of the inferiority complex as it is given in 
the literature, especially as described by Adler (1) (2). A rating 
cale was constructed, consisting of 137 traits which, according to 
this souree, would be symptomatic of the condition in question. 
The seale was so arranged that sometimes the trait as stated, and 
sometimes its opposite, would be characteristic of the inferiority 
‘omplex. This was done so that a possible preference for either 
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positive or negative judgments would not give rise to a const 
error in the results. 

The ratings were made on a 5 point seale, graphically 
resented as follows: 0 4 ++. The instruct 
explained that a check in the ++ column would indicate the p) 
ence of a trait to a marked degree; in the + column, its 
ence to a slight degree; in the column, the presence of jts 
opposite to a slight degree; and in the column, the prese 
of its opposite to a marked degree. A check in the column marke 
0 would mean that the person rated was characterized neither by 
the trait nor by its opposite. | 

The subjects were students in introductory courses in psy 
chology in the University of Minnesota. The group included 268 
subjects, 120 men and 148 women. Each subject received thre 
copies of the scale, on one of which he was asked to rate hims 
and on the other two to secure ratings of himself from two 
viduals who knew him. The results, therefore, are based o 
sets of ratings for men, and 444 for women. 

In an attempt to eliminate some of the more obvious sources of 
error, the following precautions were taken: 

1. The seales were distributed and returned before th 
inferiority complex, or the general topic of personality, had bee 
taken up in class, and the blank itself, which was simply heade 
‘*rating scale’’, contained no reference to the inferiority complex 


as such. The ratings were made, therefore, in ignorance of th 
point at issue and presumably without prejudice in that particular 

2. The filling out of the blanks was regarded as one ol! 
regular requirements of the course; consequently nearly 
subjects secured the required ratings and returned the p: 
The factor of selection within the group approached was 
largely eliminated. 

3. The importance of frankness and independence in making 
the ratings was mentioned in both oral and written instructions 
It was, of course, impossible to obtain adequate checks 01 
extent to which the instructions were followed, but there is inte! 
evidence, which will appear later, that they were not who 
disregarded. 

The papers were scored on the basis of the number of syn 


toms of the inferiority complex indicated: 1... an individua 


score consisted of the number of ratings indicating traits accep! 
in the literature as diagnostic. A weight of one was give! 
rating indicating a slight degree of a svmptomatie trait, a 





V4 


ra marked degree of the trait. In other words. the 
an attempt Lo represent the degree to which an madi 


; 4+} 


ossessed the inferiority complex according to the usual 


RELIABILITY 


lability of the seale is indicated by a correlation 


ot 13 03 between original tests and retests of 147 
ls after an interval of six weeks.’ The erroup included 


and 47 men who, when considered as separate groups, 
ients of +.72 .035, and iD 04 respectively. The 
ted for reliability was not the same as that used for the 
he study, but the conditions, both in the original tests and 


etests, were the same as those deseribed above. 


RESULTS 


ncipal results of the study may be summarized as 


haps the point that deserves first attention is that the 
ive approximately a normal distribution * for both men 
men and according to both self and associates’ ratings. 

as a double significance. 

first place, it shows that the scale successfully resisted 
ey, so often encountered, for ratings to be concentrated 
ocially desirable traits. This tendency, if sufficiently 
nk 

he seale. However, the fact that it was not present to 
extent does not mean that it was not present at all; 


| prevent a distribution and consequently defeat the 


considerations, to be mentioned later, suggest that it was 

in several situations. But the significant fact in the 
connection is that it was not strong enough to obscure 
al differences and thus render the seale ineffective. 


e second place, the distribution suggests that the inferiority 
ex, like most other human traits whieh have been subjected 
isurement, is present in different individuals in different 

No individual was rated, either by himself or by his 
tes, as possessing all the traits scored as symptomatic; on 


to 


of reliability for this kind of material vary from about + .40 
Those most frequently reported when retests are used are between 
70. See references (5), (7) and 

data on which the results are based are available 


(Ss) 


» in the Department 


[ niversity of Minnesota. 
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the other hand, no one was rated, either by himself or his assy 
ciates, as possessing none of them. Apparently the inferiority 
complex is not something which an individual either possesses oy 
lacks, but which he possesses to a greater or smaller extent. Chis 
situation is entirely in accord with the assumption that norma 
and abnormal conditions are continuous. 

Ll. The second point is that the inferiority complex, as reveal 
by the ratings, corresponded in general outline to the inferiorit 
complex as described in the psychological literature. That is, th 
traits given by psychiatrists as characterizing this condition, 
tended to appear more frequently in individuals who (according 
to the measure employed) were characterized by the inferiority 


complex, than in chose not so characterized. This tendency 


appeared though the subjects had no way of knowing which traits 
belonged together theoretically or even that there was any su 
question involved. 

This fact was brought out by regarding the upper and lowe: 
quarters of the distribution as representing, respectively, th 
highest and lowest degrees of the inferiority complex present in 
the group studied, and by comparing them to see whether th 
upper group was rated as possessing the traits theoretically char 
acteristic of the inferiority complex to a significantly greater 
degree than the lower. The rank order which determined the 
selection of these groups was based on self and associates’ ratings, 
equally weighted. 

The following statistical procedure was employed. First, for 
each of the 137 items and for each of the two groups, the per 
centage of ratings was computed for each of the five steps of th 
scale ( O + ++): second, the differences between the 
corresponding percentages for the upper and lower groups were 
obtained; and third, the direction of the difference was indicated 
and its amount determined in relation to the probable error of tly 
difference. If the direction was in favor of the upper group, and 
if the amount was significantly greater than the probable error, 
the item was considered empirically as well as theoretically cha! 
acteristic of the inferiority complex. 

The general outcome of the analysis was to confirm the concept 
of the inferiority complex in the sense that the empirical results 
conformed to theoretical expectations. Of the 137 traits tested 
only two were found not to reveal differences in the ‘‘expected’ 
direction, and these two were probably cases of overcompensatio! 
The traits in question were ‘‘is inclined to be effeminate” or” 
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1 to be masculine’’ (rated for men and women respectively ) 
is wished to be a man”’ (rated only for women). In these 
es the characteristic markings for the group possessing 
riority complex were those indicating the opposites of the 
as stated. sJut with these possible exceptions, the traits 
iformly more characteristic of the individuals who, accord 
the seale, which goes back to the literature, possess an 
ority complex. 
ere is no generally a¢cepted quantitative standard for deter 
ndit vhether or not a given item reveals a difference sufficiently 
JLIGILLO! 


to mark it as definitely diagnostic. Some studies have 


— ‘17 
CCOTCI 


| an item as significant if it reveals a difference as large 


unite standard error or the probable error of the difference ; 
— . if the difference is two or three times its standard or prob 
ch tra error. Of course, even differences between zero and the 
a dees ible or standard error show a tendency in the ‘‘expected”’ 

on, and if these differences, though slight, are in the same 
tion, that fact is itself significant. In the present study, 
er cent of the items reveal differences in the ‘‘expected’’ direc 


; between 80 per cent and 85 per cent show differences at least 


nd 
vely, Ul 
resent 


‘ther tl 


ha eat as their probable errors; between 70 per cent and 75 per 
ly chat show differences at least twice as great as their probable 
- and between 60 per cent and 65 per cent give differences 

ree times their probable errors, or more. A few of the items 
out differences, eight, nine, and ten times their probable 

and differences from four to seven times the probable 

error of the difference are not uncommon. ‘The results are not 


greatel 
ined the 


’ ratings, 


“irst, for 
the pel 


ps of tl 


ays the same for men and women, and for self and associates’ 
Nevertheless they indicate that the traits theoretically 
mstituting an inferiority complex form a consistent set of traits 


ween | 


ups were . ° 
ay ical the sense that any one of them does what the list as a whole 
indicated Tre ' 

_ in distinguishing between the groups at the extremes of the 


tributionn—a facet which is in harmony with the supposition 


OUP, * hat the traits, taken together, constitute a fairly definite general 
» eT sacs . . 

le ert ide or tendency to reaction. In this sense, they may be 

uly ch egarded as constituting an empirical justification of the concept 


e inferiority complex. 
lowever, it is a justification only in the sense indicated. Since 
was no outside criterion against which the scale could be 
cked, there is, strictly speaking, no justification for saying that 


point is discussed by Freyd (3) Other studies which have used similar 
rocedures are those of Ream (9%) and of Miss Hubbard (6 
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it measures the inferiority complex, or that the groups compared 
represent contrasting degrees of that condition. All that 
be said is that the items on the scale form a consistent set of 


traits, capable of revealing characteristic differences between the 


extremes of the distribution; and that these traits, taken together. 
correspond to the description of the inferiority complex as giy 
in the psychological literature. 

Ill. The data also give evidence on the particular constituents 
of the inferiority complex. According to Adler, the core of t 
condition is a disorder in the self-regarding attitudes—a fear that 
the self does not measure up to standard, and an intense desir 
that it should do so. Generated by this situation, or otherwise 
related to it, is a variety of characteristics, which may be classified 
as follows: 

1. Self-consciousness or self-preoccupation ; shown by blushing. 
embarrassment, delusions of reference, a tendency to be concerned 
with one’s feelings, thoughts, plans, motives. 

2. Self-criticism and _ self-dissatisfaction; a tendency to fe 
that one is not appearing to good advantage, to be eritical and 
worried about what one is doing or has done, to reflect on possibl 
mistakes and blunders. 

3. The ‘*guiding principle’’; an ideal or ambition representing 
a strong desire to assert and distinguish the self, expressing itself 
in daydreams, high ideals, a tendency to live in the future. 

4. Touchiness and oversensitiveness; a tendency to make exag 
ererated responses to praise, blame, defeat, and disappointment, t 
care intensely about what other people think of one. 

»). General emotional and nervous instability; unresolved em 
tional complexities and antagonistic trends, fits of despondenc) 
depression, apathy. 

6. Persecutory trends of a more or less definite sort; the fee! 
ing that one is unappreciated, unjustly treated, that the world 
general fails to appreciate and reward merit, and to recognize 
wrongdoing. 

7. Failure of nerve; an unwillingness to put one’s self to the 
test because of fear of an unfavorable outcome, which would be 
intolerable. 

8. Lack of ability in certain lines of overt behavior whic! 
demand a fair degree of self-assurance; lack of social poise, 
inability to carry on enterprises such as selling and executive work. 

9. Perfectionist tendencies; an attempt to compensate for fel! 
inferiorities by exaggerated conscientiousness, meticulousness, 
fastidiousness. 
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Knvy and malice; resentment at the good fortune and 
the bad fortune of others, as affecting one’s relative 
ority or superiority to them. 
11. Attitudes induced by the ‘‘masculine-feminine antithesis’’; 
ling that one sex is greatly at a disadvantage in comparison 
the other, the ‘‘masculine protest’’. 
Possible causative factors: slight or serious physical 
ts: disadvantages due to race, family, economic condition; 
social, professional, or educational opportunities; par 
experiences, such as shocks, disappointments, humiliations; 
, real or imagined, in intelligence, general appearance, 
‘haracter, social attractiveness. 
is classification is, of course, tentative. The selection of 
ories is somewhat haphazard and the classes are not, in any 
se sense, mutually exclusive. Nevertheless, it affords a con 
device for observing some of the specific trends in the 
lf +he traits in the scale are grouped under these general 
lings, and if the average index of diagnostic value ® is deter 
| for each group, it will be possible to see the kinds of traits 
are most characteristic of the inferiority complex, according 
he emvirical results. 
Table I gives the indices of diagnostic value for each of the 
: mentioned above, for both men and women, and according 
hoth self and associates’ ratings. The table suggests several 
omments, 
|. First, it will be observed that the traits which are most 
iracteristie according to quantitative measures are those which, 
ording to Adler are most directly involved in the inferiority 


omplex—self-criticism, self-consciousness, the ‘‘guiding prin 


and oversensitiveness. To this extent, the specific com 

as well as the. general tendency of the concept is 
onfirmed. 

2. It will also be observed that in many cases, in fact, in most 

‘ases, a group of traits is diagnostic only when it occurs to a 


} 


observed that two of the classes do not follow Adler’s description 
vert behavior symptoms of class 8 were suggested by some of the recent 
pplied psychology which indicates that such claracteristies as ability to sell 
1 to certain temperamental traits. Possible causative factors include possibl 
| noise, ses other than organic inferiority. + ty . 
: The ‘‘diagnostic value’’ of a trait is its ability to distinguish between individuals 
ve work racterized by the inferiority complex and those not so characterized. The quantita 
for felt tive me usure of this fact is the ratio of the difference it reveals between the contrasting 
‘roups to the probable error of the difference; i.e., obtained difference 
ousness, nite - 
P.E. difference 
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marked degree. Only rarely do indices of 2 or more appear in the 
columns indicating a slight degree of a given class of traits. This 
is true, not only of whole classes, but of the traits taken separately. 
and occurs in some of the most clearly diagnostic traits in the list 
Evidently their presence to a slight degree is not unusual; in fact. 
their presence to a slight degree was often the characterist; 
marking of the /ower quarter of the distribution. 

There is a temptation to say that this indicates that everybody 
possesses an inferiority complex to a certain extent, but the 


TABLE | 
TABLE SHOWING AVERAGE DIaAGNosTIC VALUE OF TRAITS OF VARIOUS CLASSES 


Women Men 
No. of Slight Marked Slight Marked 
traits degree degree degree degree 
inclass Self Assoc. Self Assoc. Self Assoc. Self Ass 
( lass 
Self-consciousness 
. Self-criticism . 
3. Guiding principle 
. Uversentiveness... 
Instability 
Perse utory trends 
Failure of nerve 
Lack of special abilities 
Perfectionist trends 
Envy and malice 
Masc.-fem. antithesis 
Possible causes: 
(a) Physical defects 
(b) Specific experiences 
(c) Environmental 
causes . 


(d) General defects 


> 
) 


a 


3 
3 
2 
3 
4 
l 


validity of that statement depends on the definition of the term 
If an inferiority complex is indicated by the possession, to a slight 
degree, of the traits given as its characteristics, the ratings sug 
gest that it is a very widespread condition. But if the term is 
defined quantitatively as the possession of the traits in question 
to a greater degree than is found in the group generally, its pres 
ence could be determined only after group norms had been estab 
lished, and the condition would be considered an_ inferiority 
complex only when it exceeded the group average to a significant 
degree. Still, it is interesting to note that, in this study of th 
inferiority complex, the possession of the traits characteristic 0! 
the condition represented the average condition; whereas in 4 
study of introversion, made in very similar conditions and on 4 
very similar group of subjects,(4), the average was on the side 
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pposites of the traits in question. Both studies suggest 


esirability of establishing group norms in these respects. 
he traits which rank lowest on the list deserve attention 
se which, according to empirical results, tend less strongly 
firm the general concept. It is significant, however, that the 
ences they reveal tend uniformly in the expected direction, 
vhen the amount of the difference is slight. Furthermore, 
croups, upon analysis, disclose tendencies which give addi 

al information on the prevalence of some of the trends com 
thought of as characteristic of the inferiority complex. 

(he perfectionist group reveals a particularly interesting con 

on. Its failure (except in the case of women, and when it 

irs to a marked degree) to give significant indices of diagnostic 
ue is due, not to the fact that the upper quarter of the distribu 

m does not tend to possess the traits comprising this class, but 
that the lower quarter tends to possess them also. The difference 
between the comparison groups, therefore, is relatively slight. 
Possibly the traits which constitute this group—e.g., ‘‘is conscien 
tious; will do too much rather than too little’’, ‘‘gives careful 
ttention to details’’, ete.—are considered desirable and tend, for 

it reason, to be appropriated by individuals not troubled by the 
nferiority complex. 

The group representing envy and malice shows the other side 
if the same tendency. These traits are so obviously undesirable 
that there seemed to be a definite resistance to attributing them 
either to one’s self or to one’s associates. The result was that the 
traits did not give an adequate distribution for either the upper 
r the lower group. The same tendency appeared in the class 
representing failure of nerve. Theoretically, the traits in this 
group ought to show high indices of diagnostic value, and it is 
true that some of them do so. But others fail to give a distribu 
tion, probably because they seem undesirable, and thus obscure 
ndividual differences. 

Similarly, the ratings on the ‘‘masculine-feminine antithesis’’ 
tailed to give an adequate distribution. The data here are rather 
omplex, but indicate, in general, that the ratings represented the 
‘onventional attitudes rather than genuine individual reactions. 
The traits previously mentioned as the only ones which gave dif 
ferences counter to the ‘‘expected’’ direction were in this group; 
and as has been suggested, the ratings on these traits—‘‘ would 
like to be a man”’ (rated for women) and ‘‘is inclined to be 
effeminate’’ or ‘‘is inclined to be masculine’’ (rated for men and 
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women respectively )—are possibly instances of overcompensat 


in indicating that the opposites of the traits as stated are cha 
acteristic of the groups representing the inferiority complex. 
The significant fact in the group of possible causes is that 
ratings showed any differences at all. If the conditions consi 
actually represented the roots of the trouble, individuals wou 
really sensitive about them, and the ratings would, for that reas 
be peculiarly liable to distortion. Still, it is interesting to 
that the traits in this class which seemed most diagnostic 
physical defects, serious and slivht, and particular experie! 
such as shocks, humiliations, and disappointments. However, it 
impossible to tell whether these conditions were objectively mo} 


frequent in the group of whom they were reported, or simply s1 


jectively more striking. In fact, the data on these points must 
taken with many reservations. In the first place, greater fr 
queney in the upper group cannot be uncritically translated 
a causal relationship; and in the second place, the greater objectiv: 
frequency is open to question, since it is just here, in connection 
with the supposed roots of the complex, that the ratings would lx 
most distorted by feeling, prejudice, and defense mechanisms. 
Perhaps it is well to repeat at this point that the classificatio 
on which this discussion is based is intended as nothing mor 
than a convenient device for presenting the trend of the results. 
It should not be permitted to obscure the fact that the diagnosti 
value of a particular trait and of the group to which it belongs do 
not necessarily coincide. For example, a trait may be hig 
diagnostic in itself, though the group with which it is classified 
not diagnostic as a whole. Possibly the most objective way ot! 
giving the principal characteristics of the inferiority complex as 
empirically determined, is to list in rank order the traits which 
possess the highest indices of diagnostic value, when the rank 
order is determined by the average diagnostic value for both sexes, 
and according to both self and associates’ ratings. The following 
traits are the first 20 items on such a list. 


Is self-conscious. 

Pays serious attention to little things that may have refer 
ence to himself. 

Is sensitive to blame. 

Worries about little things he has said or done,—slips, 
breaks, social blunders, ete. 

Is given to self criticism. 

Is sensitive to praise. 
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Daydreams. 

His feelings are easily hprt; is touchy, oversensitive. 

Has a secret ideal or ambition. 

Worries about his ability to succeed in fields where he most 
wishes to succeed. 

Is sometimes oppressed in the midst of an enterprise, by 
a sense of his unfitness to carry it through. 

Analyzes his own motives, feelings, likes, dislikes, ete. 

Often feels that something he has said or done has hurt 
someone’s feelings or made enemies. 

Compares his abilities and achievements with those of 
other people. 

Is dissatisfied with his progress and achievements up to 
the present time. 

Is easily embarrassed. 

Is given to remorse and regrets. 

Lives in the future to a considerable extent. 

Is embarrassed by the memory of scenes and blunders long 
after they have happened. 

Hesitates to put his abilities to the test. 


It will be observed that, however they are classified, these traits 


learly indicate a preoccupation with the self, a desire that it shall 
excel, an anxiety lest it may not do so, and a sensitiveness to every- 


thing that eoneerns its standing. 
IV. Sex differences and differences between self and associ- 
es’ ratings have been mentioned incidentally, and here too the 
ba facts are, on the whole, in harmony with theoretical expectations. 
aplex as 
S \ TABLE II 
he 1 ‘ TABLE SHOWING DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE RATINGS OF MEN AND WOMEN, AND 


BETWEEN SELF AND ASSOCIATES’ RATINGS 
th Xt 
sf aor 
1] Central Tendencies 
&) ON 


Men (120 cases) Women (148 cases) 
Average P.E. aver. Average P.E. aver 


r each case ' 33 96 93 10.30 s 
9 - 
) 


i 
2 sets for each ease 23.70 53 PS Hd 57 


Differences 
en and women: 
a) Self-ratings ... 
\ssociates’ ratings 


f and associates’ ratings 
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Table II shows that there is a significant difference between the 
sexes in the degree to which the inferiority complex is indicated. 
Women are more liable to this condition than men, according to 
both self and associates’ ratings. 

[It will be noticed, however, that there is a greater difference 
between self and associates’ ratings than between those of men and 
women. In both sexes, self ratings indicate the inferiority com- 
plex to a distinctly greater degree than the associates’ ratings, 
Evidently individuals are more likely to consider themselves sub- 
ject to this condition than to be judged so by their associates. It 
is interesting to note that this tendency is somewhat more marked 
in women than in men. Perhaps this simply means that according 
to present standards, it is a more serious matter for men than for 
women to recognize, even in their judgments of themselves, any 
indications of inadequacy. This in turn suggests that, again 
because of present standards, associates would be more hesitant 
in attributing any indications of this attitude to a man. It is 
quite possible, therefore, that the sex differences mentioned above 
may be largely influenced by such factors. Different standards 
for the sexes may induce somewhat different attitudes when men 
and women are being rated. 

V. The data also give evidence of overreaction and overcom- 
pensation. The upper group tend definitely toward double plus 
and double minus ratings, whereas in the lower group, zeroes, 
single pluses and single minuses are the rule. 

This result may at first seem an artefact of the experimental 
conditions. Since subjects receiving double plus and double minus 
ratings would tend to receive high scores because of that very 
fact, and thus be included in the upper group, that group would 
naturally be found, upon analysis, to possess more double plus and 
double minus ratings. But this interpretation is rendered improb- 
able by the fact that individuals in the upper group tend more 
strongly than those in the lower group to mark both extremes of 
the scale for a given trait,—not only the extreme generally con 
sidered characteristic of the inferiority complex, but the opposite 
extreme as well,— a condition which obviously could have nothing 
to do with placing individuals in the upper quarter of the distri- 
bution. In other words, though a marked degree of a given trait 
is characteristic of the group representing the inferiority complex, 
its opposite, too, may appear more frequently in the same group. 
In a few cases, both ends of the scale give indices of diagnostic 
value sufficiently high to mark them as characteristic of the inferi- 
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een the rity complex. These cases are rare, however, and when they 
licated. occur are found to be more highly diagnostic in the ‘‘expected’’ 
ding to direction than in the opposite one. 
(he characteristic ratings of the lower quarter of the distribu- 
ference tion are nearer the middle of the seale. It is significant that this 
1en and croup is not rated as possessing the extreme opposites of the 
ty com traits characteristic of the inferiority complex, but slight degrees 
ratings, of them, slight degrees of their opposites, or the mere absence of the 
es sub- traits in question, as indicated by single plus, single minus, or zero 
tes. It ratings. The contrast between the two groups in this respect 
marked probably means that the individuals who are insecure in their 
cording self-regarding sentiments are peculiarly sensitive to any par- 
han for ticulars in which they differ from most people; that they exag- 
es, any verate these differences, whether they regard them as favorable 
again or unfavorable, and thus impress themselves and their associates 
1esitant as *‘different’’ and ‘‘extreme’’. It is perhaps characteristic of a 
It is normal, matter-of-fact attitude to consider one’s self as, in the 
1 above main, like other people. ; 
indards a) 
en men General Criticisms AU 
ieee The evidence considered so far, if taken at its face value, ‘ i 
le plus would constitute a confirmation of the concept of the inferiority E 
alii complex. On the whole, there has been a rather consistent con- . 
formity of empirical findings with theoretical expectations. But 
— the situation must be interpreted in the light of at least three \ ' 
cer aaa possible criticisms. i 
a ony First, it must be remembered that only in a rather round- 1 
“nee about sense, ean the seale be valled a measure of the inferiority d 
a aed complex. There was no outside criterion against which its validity + 
| could be checked. Only as the seale goes back to the accepted ‘ 


improb 
d more 
mes of 
lly con 
ypposite 
nothing 


defmition, and only as this goes back to clinical experience, can 
there be said to be a correspondence between the scale and the 
thing it tries to measure. The testing of the scale itself,—.e. the 
attempt to determine the diagnostic value of its items trait by 
trait—shows primarily that it is self-consistent; and secondarily 
and by inference, since the scale was constructed along the lines of 


ia 


eee = sg ee me 


eT 


» distri- the inferiority complex as described in the literature, this self-con- ) 
en tralt sistency means that the predicted pattern is found in the observed i, 
omplex, conditions. Only in this sense,—but rather definitely in this sense, 

. group. —does the scale represent the inferiority complex. 


ignosti¢ In the second place, it must be recognized that the measures 
» interl- were obtained by means of ratings and that ratings are far from 
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being completely objective measures of the traits in questioy 
Instances have been cited to show that, in some cases, ratings wey 
influenced by conventional attitudes (those on the *‘masculine-fem 
inine antithesis’’), and in others by approval or disappro 
(those on envy and malice, and on the perfectionist tendencies 
Yet there is internal evidence that the results were not entir 
distorted by subjective factors. The fact that the scale as a whole. 
and that most of the individual traits gave the normal distributio, 
indicates that there was some resistance to such influences. And 
the fact that there was some correspondence, and yet not perfect 
correspondence, between the various ratings on the same indi 
vidual, suggests that there was both independence and agreement 
in them. In particular, the coefficient of reliability indicates that, 
whatever the scale was measuring, it was not a momentary, chance 
attitude, but something sufficiently definite to withstand a lapse ot 
time and whatever change of condition that circumstance would 
involv 

Both these criticisms have been implied before. A third, not 
yet mentioned, but possibly more significant than either of them, 
is that the self-consistency of the list may be due to the fact that it 
is made up of traits which go together for some reason not con 
nected with the inferiority complex as suech—for example, becaus 
they represent desirable or undesirable characteristics, or because 
they are all neurotic traits and that neurotic traits tend to go 
together. 

That the factor making for consistency is not social desirability 
or its opposite, is rather clearly indicated by the tendency for 
traits like malice and envy, which are plainly objectionable, and 
the perfectionist trends, which are generally approved, to chara 
terize the same group. The second possibility, that the list ma 
represent a general neurotic tendency, is a more serious matter 
The principal points which can be urged against it at present are: 
(a) that not only the general tendency, but the specific patter 
and the relative importance of its parts are indicated in the empir 
eal results in conformity with theoretical expectations; (b) that th 
most objective way of selecting the traits which are most diag 
nostic includes those which have usually been regarded as the 
central and essential features of the condition; and (c) that 
study of introversion (4) carried on by means of the same pro 
cedure, a different set of traits ranks highest as most represen! 
tive of this tendency, again corresponding to theoretical demand 
of the concept in question. In this sense, the available evidence is 
favor of specific patterns. However, though the question of th 
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e of a general neurotic temperament, or of specific patterns 

‘tic behavior, or both (since the possibilities are not incom- 

, is beyond the scope of the present discussion, it remains 
elevant matter and must be taken into consideration in 
preting the results. 


Summary 
the reservations indicated, the outcome of the experiment 
summarized as follows: 
veneral, the results confirm the concept of the inferiority 
, in the sense that the empirical findings, brought out by a 


me ind . rr , 
ustructed according to the accepted definition and descrip 


rreemen| 


tinny that respond to theoretical expectations. There are three lines 
CS tllal, 


nee which support this statement. 
\ statistical analysis of the scale, item by item, shows 


Vv, chanes 
lapse Ol 


san assemblage of empirically consistent traits,—that each 


ce Wold 


ts in harmony with the scale as a whole in distinguishing 
hird. not the extremes of the distribution. ‘There is evidence, there 
of than { the existence of a related set of traits which, taken together, 
et that it respond to the generally accepted description of the inferiority 


lex 
on 2) An analysis on the basis of the different classes of reac- 
ons, confirms theoretical expectations as to the specific pattern 
ved; the groups of traits which are theoretically most sig- 
icant are, on the whole, those which are empirically most char- 
teristic of the group representing the inferiority complex. 
The 20 items which possess the highest quantitive indices 
agnostic value are those which indicate the preoccupation with 
xiety for the self which would be expected according to the 
definition. 


" becaus 
4 becaust 


nd to g 


sirabilit) 
lency for 
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; matter But whether or not the scale is taken as a measure of the 


rity complex, there are several statements which may be 
concerning the reaction it measures, whatever its specific 


sent ar 
patter! 
ie emp ' . . . —" . 
‘ lt is not something which an individual either possesses 
lacks, but which he possesses to a greater or less degree. 
2) It is a condition to which women are more liable than men, 
rding to both self and associates’ ratings. 
Individuals are more likely to consider themselves charac 
| by this condition than to be judged so by their associates. 
+) Individuals who are subject to the condition to a high 
egree, display a tendency to overcompensation and overreaction 
generally. 
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WOMAN AND THE MASCULINE PROTEST * 


By HERBERT AUSTIN AIKINS, Pu.D 


VESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY CLEVELAND 


ERED ADLER’S book on The Neurotie Constitution! was 

A preceded by his Study of Organ Inferiority. The object of 

the earlier work was to show how bodily weakness and the 

liscomfort it causes often lead to conscious effort that may well 

in even an overdevelopment of the organ or function in 

tion—the stuttering Demosthenes becomes an orator: the 
chested Roosevelt, a cowpuncher and rough-rider. 

main theme of The Neurotic Constitution is what Adler 

the **masculine protest’’. Ile says the most universal con 

all the world is that between male and female, and that in 

popular thinking, from childhood up, the female is conceived 

an incomplete, emasculated, or mutilated male. Her intricate 

natomy unrecognized, she is merely thought of as being without 

organs of masculinity, without the enterprise and courage that 

co with these organs in the well-developed male, and therefore 

irally destined to weakness, inferiority and ignominious 

CLION, 

is contrast between the potent, aggressive male and the 

tent female is so widespread and so natura! that when any 

ives an individual a sense of weakness, inadequacy, or 

mpleteness, he seizes upon the contrast and begins to suspect 

he is lacking in virility, emasculate, and therefore more or 

manish and effeminate—a thing so unendurably disgrace 

at his whole life becomes one intense, unremitting effort 

ove to himself and all the world that this is not so—he must 

at any cost that he is a real he-man, a bull moose with antlers. 

it is the ‘*masculine protest’’ and when one is obsessed with it 

oon develops the neurotic constitution—blind to everything in 

but the everlasting contrast between inferiority and superi 

always determined to be the superior male, always tense 

overbearing except when he is exhausted, and, of course, 


ensed from a paper read before the Cleveland Philosophical Club on Dee. 20 


rhe personal nature of the material quoted made publication at that time 


lranslated by Bernard Glueck, M.D. and John Lind, M.D Moffat, Yard and 


9590 
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always subject to the physical symptoms that such a purgatoria 


life involves. 

Adler does not always put things simply, but this is my unde; 
standing of his theory. Some of the pictures he leaves of th 
masculine protest in action are vivid, clear, invaluable. And } 
is certainly right when he says that no amount of positive achieve 
ment will ever satisfy a deep-seated determination to prove that 
one is not, as he suspects, inferior in masculinity. A successfy 
undertaking may be followed by momentary gratification. Buy 
soon the old suspicions about oneself steal back and the labors oj 
Hercules must be renewed unendingly. 

How at last the man is to find peace for his soul is not ow 
problem here. It will depend on the real source of his anxiet; 
and the actual facts in his individual case. But it will do no harn 
for anyone to make his problem as specific as possible | 
remember a few elementary truths such as the following: 

(1) The connection between visible physique and energy or 
courageous virility is not so great as one may imagine. Ther 
have been courageous and efficient queens, and dynasties have 
been founded by eunuchs. 

(2) Large variations in sexual type are always to be expected 
that is the way nature works; and there is no reason for calling 
one particular combination of qualities any less normal tha: 
another if it can maintain itself with reasonable comfort. ‘* Mar 
aging men and mothering maids’’ are not the only kind of usefu 
or admirable people. 

(3) An exeess of masculinity or any other quality may b 
quite as harmful as a defect. In a society organized for average 
people it is often a horrible nuisance. 

(4) In spite of the conventional fictions of swaggering ado 
lescent gangs, it is pure nonsense to speak of one sex as any bette! 
or any worse than the other. Both are indispensable, and we ma\ 
assume that in the main the secondary characteristics which hav 
come down to us are what they are because they have been useful 

(5) Natural endowments are not virtues in themselves. It | 
not what nature gave us to begin with that makes us admirable or 
despicable, but the kind of character we build on these natural 
foundations. Nobody wants to be a mere brute, however powerful 

(6) Sex is not man’s highest gift. In a rational being pois 
and common sense are worth more than mere marked masculinity, 
and vastly more than a life warped and obsessed by a grim dete! 
mination to achieve or mimic it at the expense of everything else 
Whether one be large or small, fearless or timid, with or withou! 
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arious glandular possessions, his business in life is not to prove 
at he is something radically different from what nature made 
m-—an ant doesn’t have to play the elephant—but, being what 

s, to meet situations as they arise, adapt himself to them as 

best he can in his own way, not somebody else’s, and save some 
f his energies for reasonable perspective and the joy of living. 
In short, the only cure is to be found in the abandonment of 
the whole false scheme of-values and the struggle based upon it. 
re are better gods than a bull, and the peace that passeth all 
nderstanding will not come to one of its tortured worshippers 
intil he learns to emancipate himself from the lingering influence 

Justering youth and tells himself every day in every way, not 

that he is getting closer and closer to the bull ideal, but that that 

iny other narrow, stereotyped ideal is a nuisance and a menace. 

s, as Spencer put it, a ‘‘moving equilibrium’’, a process of 

ntinual readjustment, a growth: and the ideals that govern it 
must also be capable of growth and readjustment. 

So much for the masculine protest in men. But what about 

vomen? 

\n accepted way of thinking may be useful without being true. 
pected Boys can never be mothers, and if a period of contempt for girls 
r calling ind girlish ways helps to make them better and more manly mem 
al tha ers of an adventurous brotherhood, it probably serves a useful 

irpose. But that does not prove that in reality women are only 
half-made men who ought also to belong to the gang if they only 
had stuff enough in them, or that normal feminine timidity and 
lependence are purely negative qualities. They are not. It is as 
necessary for the next generation that prospective mothers should 
low as that fathers should go forth to slay the enemy and bring 
Ing ado back the spoils. It is necessary also that some of their energies 
ny better should go to nutritive functions rather than to muscular strength. 
| we ma If feminine qualities were mere defects due to lack of masculinity, 
ich ha we should expect them to be as well-marked in little girls as in 
their mothers and older sisters, and still more marked in women 
who have been unsexed entirely. But this is precisely the reverse of 
irable or the truth. A really feminine quality is just as positive and useful 
» natura isa masculine. It comes with sex development and has nothing 
| ' to do with incompleteness. And as for the gang, its ultimate fune- 
md arr tion is to defend and advance the several homes over which the 
seulinity cirls whom it exeludes for the moment are destined to preside. 
Nevertheless, the gang’s conception of girls and women as 
ung eist somehow incomplete and inferior exists, and Adler believes that 
> without 4 neurotic woman is just as much dominated by the masculine 


hy 


may 


average 


nm uselu 
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im dete! 
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protest as her neurotic brother; she feels inadequate, she suspects 


the cause to lie in a disgraceful lack of masculinity, and so s}y 
firmly sets her teeth to prove in many devious ways that after g 
she is a man at bottom, and not a proper person to endure the 
ignominious fate of women. ‘That, he says, is the essence of her 
neurosis; and from his point of view all women are neurotic. 

There can be no doubt that women sometimes identify the good 
with the masculine. St. Teresa, for example, speaks of heavenly 
visions in which the divine hand supplies her with ‘‘nourishment”. 
‘‘energy’’, and ‘‘bodily strength’’, uproots her vices, and fills her 
with ‘‘masculine courage and other virtues instead’’, as though 
of course the masculine were the virtuous. And in using her { 
illustrate a human type, James enumerates characteristics that 
stand out in Adler’s pictures of the masculine protest—*‘tena 
ciously aspiring’’, ‘‘the bustle of her style as well as of her life” 
‘*her voluble egotism’’, and so forth. 

Is Teresa, as she here pictures herself, typical, though to b 
sure an extreme type, of all her sex? Does Adler’s universal coi 
trast between complete and superior man and the incomplete and 
inferior woman so permeate the spontaneous thinking of ever 
woman that, like Teresa, she has to think of her perfections 
imperfections in terms of sex and cannot feel inadequate or 
inferior without some trend toward the masculine protest? 

Passages like the following in Adler’s book—written in Austria 
before the war—leave the impression that this is true of a 
women, without exception: the iron has entered into their souls 
they all identify worth with virility, and they all want to prove that 
they are men, though, of course, not with the fierce determination 
of the most obsessed neurotic. 

‘*(One of the facts, which, thanks to my way of viewing the su! 
ject, | was able to explain, was the less well-known feeling o! 
inferiority common to all girls and women which is due to 
feminine réle in contrast to the masculine. Their soul life 1s 
thereby so altered that they constantly betray traits of the 
‘masculine protest’ and, in truth, usually in circuitous form, 
apparently feminine inferior traits such as are described in the 
previously cited group (p. 213).’’ 

‘‘In the memories of female patients this place is occupied } 
the feeling of inferiority, by the neurotic terror of the feminin 
réle (p. 395).’’ 

‘**The essential of all feminine dialetic is said to be: to wis! 
everything different’, announces E. Fuchs in Die Frau in der 
Karikatur. In dress, morals, attitude and movement something 


; 
} 
‘ 
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‘eis always revealed, usually with some pretext . . . the 
rt is constantly made (it is hard to tell whether Adler is here 
of all women or only the neurotic) to make up, down; 


Susper ts 


d SO She 


alter a 

dure th ight, left; behind, before; because the guiding fiction demands 
‘e of her yvmbolically the turning around, that is, the changing from 
‘otie. feminine to masculine (p. 489-440).”’ 

the good § The guiding fietion of equality to man comes to expression in 
heavenly some way or other to all women and girls. . . . Hence it is 
shment”’ essential in the analysis of all neurotic female patients to dis 
fills her ver at what point they protest against their femininity. 

3; though EB The attitude and habits of neurotie women are often so masculine 
g her t that it is noticeable from the first moment (p. 288—9).”’ 


ties that Some years ago | told a college class of friendly girls what 
\dler had said and then asked each of them to write an account 
her own experience with the sense of inferiority. All of them, 
| think, complied with my request, and I give all their answers. 
Number One (who is now, 1927, well started on a program of 
a family of six’’) admits the masculine protest as 


iline protest was very strong in me up to the time I was thirteen I 

with boys, wore an Indian suit with trousers and utterly despised sissy 
ke of them with scorn When I was thirteen and began to understand 
at womanhood meant, I suddenly became very proud of the fact that | 
| am perfectly sure that I haven’t felt a bit of the masculine protest since 
vavs been glad that | am a woman I have been subject to an inferiority 


} 


her sort, however 


Number Two tells how the protest was aroused in her. But 
| notice that what hurt her was not sex difference itself, 


it exclusion based upon it: 


is about ten years old I had to my present knowledge, no ‘‘ feeling 
regard to the masculine half of the world Up to that time I played 
with the boys. as well as girls’ games with the girls, and what is more 
e boys were forced to acknowledge my equality and even superiority in 
orts I could shoot straighter than many of them, run faster, and in 
es | was not the last by any means. IT remember one instance where they 

in myself—actually expressed their approbation and pride in my feat 

i visiting cousin of the acknowledged leader of the gang. in a lot where 


inder construction I smile now to think of that night There T was 
form, ed up’’ in a light summer dress proudly being escorted to the front vard 
; : members of the ‘Blank Street Bunch’’, with now this vouth, now that 
din I irry a shawl or place it around my shoulders, as though T had just per 
lady-like rhapsody on the piano in the ball-room, instead of being the 

’ broad-jump contest in a vacant lot 
upied ! vhen I was eleven that the boys formed a troop of some kind, with club 


cret signals, in short all the accessories that would drive a girl—aup to this 
them’’ and now an outsider—crazy, that T began to realize things were 

ind would change even more, It took me a long time to realize that instead 
ting a girl to be like them, boys wanted them different—they wanted to display 
: ~ ength, to be the master It was against my bringing up My father had 
i : ‘ ed my liking for active out-of-door aports ind T resented horribly being put 


feminin 


n to sew a fine seam’’ 


ymething 
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With Numbers Three and Four it is much the same, except 
with them it was not a matter of exclusion by the gang but of 


prohibitions imposed by elders: 


I used to have a sense of inferiority when I was younger, says Three, wis 
the time I was a boy so I could do the things they did without being reprimand: 
sense disappeared long ago, however. One that I have now is in regard to 
Whenever I get dinner | always sit down to table with a sense of inferiority, esp 


if my mother is there and tells me the food tastes good. Sense of inferiorit 
playing cards, even after I have played the game a long while 

On Number Four shades of the prison house seem to have closed 
after a period of freedom: 

When I was small I never wished 1 was a boy, because I always played wit 


and did as they did, but when I was told not to do the things that they did beca 


was a girl and it was not lady-like, | craved to be a boy, especially when I wa 
not to whistle on the street 


But with her also the desire to be a boy seems to have dis 
appeared with the desire to do particular boyish things. Th 
sense of inferiority that bothered her at the time of writing cam 
when she ‘had not pep and life enough to do what the others 
around her were doing, though at times she tried to outdo them!’ 
another case of living up to her associates. 

This brings us back to Number One, the rest of whose statement 
is as follows: 


It [the other sort of feeling of inferiority] began very definitely in the fal 


and ended as suddenly in the fall of For those three years I felt inferior 

respect to everyone else, and was utterly miserable. This was due to a variet 
things 1. Lonesomeness caused by going to a city high school where I was unk: 
and entirely ‘‘out of it’’. 2. Actual physical inferiority due to a bad case of an 

A series of unfortunate events at home. 4. Worry about college entranc I 
very late in my high school career to go to college that required entrance exa 
| had dropped Latin and had to make it up again » | was homesick, to 
things got me in the habit of feeling inferior, and made me do things that 
made me feel still worse 

With all four of these girls the masculine protest, such as 
was, seems to have disappeared entirely by the time of writing 
or to have been overshadowed by something else. (Number T 
does not say so in the paper, but I know it to be true.) As to the 
remaining fourteen girls, only one of them makes any allusio! 
whatever to a sex difference, though it was that particular form 
of supposed inferiority that started the whole discussion. T 
of the fourteen deny all sense of inferiority of any kind. Th 
remaining eleven, who admit it, attribute it to almost everything 
except sex. 

Thus my eighteen girls are unanimous (though their pap 
were written separately) in denying or ignoring any present sense 
of sex-inferiority, though Adler makes such a feeling universa' 
among women. 
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llow shall we account for the difference? Are all my girls 
dishonest or incapable of reasonably reliable introspection? 
ioting all the papers in enough detail to let the reader judge 
mself, 
Or is a sense of sex-inferiority present in all of these reason- 
rmal persons, but so deeply repressed that nothing but a 
ind analysis can discover it? Perhaps so, if Adler’s observa 
and generalizations are infallible. But if that is true, why 
writers seem so normal, and why are they so frank about 
er things that hurt? Why should one particular kind of com- 
« so much more deeply repressed than all others? 
Or is it possible that what Adler found in his patients and in 
girls’ school that he studied may not be true of other 
men outside the sphere of his observations? He seems to 
a single humiliating feminine role the same all over the 
But is not much of the rdle that woman plays a matter of 
on—one thing in judaism* or in the old militarized 
a and quite another in America, where Miinsterberg pro 
ong ago against the feminization of education? Physicians 


unlikely to make reckless generalizations when they get 
the psychological field. 

\s to my own eighteen witnesses, I don’t attach much impor 
to their unanimity. One indubitable exception would have 
enough to disprove the generalization Adler seems to make. 

papers come from members of an urban separate but codrdinate 

ege for women most of whom take part of their work on the 
mpus of a men’s college across the street. But their ‘‘activities”’ 
isually separate. In a rural co-educational institution the 
might have been different, and still more different in a 
tory. It would be different also in a group of older unmarried 


omen who find themselves losing all hope of a home and children 


heir own. But with them, as a young woman once put it, the 


protest’? is not against femininity, but against unisuecessful 


my life, thought of the womanhood in me as something rather to be 
man, I knew, of my faith, must absent himself from his wife, as from 
certain holy times of his life. And, always, she must humbly beg God 
er that she is a woman. Had I not read, in the prayer book, the word 
my father, all my uneles, spoke daily—thanking God that they were not 
Leah Morton, ‘‘T am a Woman—and a Jew’’, 1926. 


) 


M t be added that where a masculine protest really is present, analysis may often 
the patient is mother-bound and envies men because they seem to be free 

ks she wants to be a man, but she really wants to be weaned and cut the apron 
Where women are supposed never to be entirely grown up and independent 


couverte’’) a patient of either sex with an infantile fixation and longing 
free may easily imagine that the trouble lies in a lack of masculinity. 
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Now let us return to our students to estimate the reliability 9; 
their reports and to see what may take the place of Adler’s sey 
difference in a young woman’s feeling of inferiority. 

Of the three who deny all sense of inferiority Number Fiy 
hopes that not feeling inferior does ‘‘not put her in a class wit 


a snob’’. 

Number Six tempers her denial of what she calls any marked 
sense of inferiority by an admission that quite often she has had 
jealous fits, now pretty well overcome, that may have been caused 
by such a sense. She adds, ‘‘ Being an only child, and a conside 
ably petted child, I was inclined to have a sense of superiorit) 
rather than inferiority, which perhaps kept me from it.’’ | 

Number Seven elaborates the denial already referred to. But 
note how she discusses the sense of inferiority ‘‘among girls” 
without really ever touching the sex question at all; for she says 
nothing to suggest any kind of comparison with boys. Note also 
what she says about her father. Is her own healthy-mindedness a 
reflection of his joviality? 


I don’t believe very much in this feeling of inferiority being prevalent among gir 
I myself have to down a feeling of superiority more than trying to rise above a 
inferiority feeling, but yet no one has ever thought me conceited nor self-center 
When talking to girls whose parents happe 


lon '¢ 


though my family consider me selfish 
to have more money than mine or who are wearing more expensive clothes, | 
experience any crawl-into-my-shell feeling. If they are well-bred they are even 
than other girls, and if they are silly snobs they bore me and I leave them wit 
feeling of pity that they don’t know any better I don’t feel inferior to the Dean wher 
I speak to her, because she holds a responsible position; perhaps some day I may hold 
a better one. The President is as kind and jovial as my own father, and dispels an 
feeling of inferiority 


Number Eight, a diminutive young lady, starts with a bold 
denial but soon reveals her sore spot. 

I hardly know what is meant by a sense of inferiority I am not sensitive in the 
least and never had a feeling of ‘‘ having to make good’’. In fact, I am very easy-goin 
go along as they will. This may be largely due to the fact that | ha 
ind spoiled both by my family and by strangers I have alwa 
friends and people have sought me for a friend rather thar 


and let things 
alwavs been petted 
had a great many 
making any effort to gain their friendship. 

The only element of inferiority that is in my make-up comes out when 
complain about anything in a store or to attend to anything rather disagreeable 
nature. I have a feeling of desiring to yell out, ‘‘I am a senior at college! and 
tell the person not to look at me as though I were a little girl. This is largely 
to the fact that the person to whom I am complaining will often ask me to send my 
mother in, or make some such remark I even feel this way when talking over th 
telephone and get so excited I can hardly talk , 

Up to two years ago I could not talk to older people. This, I think, was a sens 
of inferiority. I always thought that they were not the least bit interested in what 
I was saying and I would try so hard to think of what would be fitting and proper t 
say that I wouldn’t talk at all. I think this was due to the fact that my mother 
thought that ‘‘Children should be seen and not heard.’’ 
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bility Number Nine says simply that she is inferior in the power of 
omposition, for her thoughts get in a jumble the minute she takes 
n hand, and she doesn’t know why. 


Number Ten tells of her paralyzing embarrassment when she 


er s sey 


ber Hiv 
speak to a professor on any social occasion, though her 


ass wit R 
ais consider her a rood mixer. 
marked Number Eleven feels at times that she has not a good memory 


has had tain tvpes of studies. 


nh caused 





it reason I am under a certain strain all the time to try to make good, 
onside than the majority in things scientific and mathematical and to show them 
| am superior to them and that my lack of memory is not lack of 
Maybe I am wrong, but I can’t help feeling that | do have more ability 


1 think things out for mvself than those who are possessed of the poll 
| | 


yeTLOrity 






ndeney 








to. Bu 
r girls Number Twelve had felt inferior to an older sister who seemed 
she says revel in housewifely tasks and was praised as ‘‘a regular little 


housewife’’. ‘*I felt that there was something wrong with me 
at she was better than I. I have found out since that she felt 
same way about my excelling at school.”’ 


Tote also 


edness } 


Number Thirteen, who was doing office work to help pay her 















































long gi »_ oe ° 2 . 
pred tells of friendships sacrificed because she was ashamed of 
f-cent her house. It did not have modern improvements. 
nts i . ° ° > . ° 
s, I dor Number Fourteen had to live down the virtues of her family: 
evet 
em wW father was a teacher in the school which I attended and my brother had gone 
Dean w the same school making high grades, being good, and always do!ng what was 
| may h him He was brilliant scholastically and his career was a bit meteoric 
lispe ' hen I came along everyone expected me to do the same thing. The feeling 
. professor’s daughter and therefore something good and studious prevailed 
classmates This sense of undesired superiority thrust upon me gave me 
keen sense of inferiority, and in order to bring myself to a plane of equality 
a bo r children, | spent all my days devising means to frustrate all expectations 
iperiority 
years in the grades, | was always being sent, along with other naughty 
swe is father for discipline I verged on the impudent, | was mischievous 
easv-g lotting for the discomfort of my senior teachers 
hat rmal School I occasionally cut classes just to show that being a professor’s 
ve alwa meant nothing in my young life I wished to overcome the inferiority thrust 
the being Professor X’s daughter and to assert my personality as M X 
out here at the instigation of one of father’s friends who has greatly over 
— my ability; because I am my father’s daughter he expects great things of 
vend mere fact that he expects great things of me calls up that old instinet 
9 os n me to dash people’s expectations My sense of inferiority is still 
argely 
Ani "he rest of the stories are more complex. Number Fifteen as 
i child had felt like an ugly duckling. Someone had said that she 
as a 8 had freckles and large teeth, and her brothers and sisters were 





proper too old to pay much attention to her. Later in a city high school, 
ny mot! she had felt somewhat inferior because she came from a small 





She had not much money to spend on clothes, though she 
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had always gone around with the people she wanted to; and there 
had been friction at home and discussion about whether she appre. 
ciated college and it was worth while to send her ‘‘and all that”. 


‘‘Therefore | have worked every summer for the last four years 
and sometimes I get discouraged wondering why I keep at this 
continual striving to ‘make good’ and if it’s all worth while.”’ 
Number Sixteen was supersensitive, resenting criticism and 
always feeling ‘‘out of it’’, overconscientious, and subject to fits 


of depression. These feelings she has to a certain degree over 
come and advises as a remedy some intensely interesting work. 

Numbers Seventeen and Eighteen have written remarkable 
documents well worth quoting at length. Says Seventeen: 

| have always had a sense of inferiority as far back as | can remember. 1 have 
been very sensitive and conscious of my clothes, my home, my actions, such as my 
walk, laugh, carriage 1 feel embarrassed when in the presence of other pe 
because of it My mind is so absorbed in wondering whether they are criticizing th 
clothes I wear, the way my hair is combed, the subjects of which I am talking and th 
words or English which I use, that I can think of nothing interesting to talk about 
I always feel inferior because I feel I cannot carry as interesting a conversation as n 
friends seem to do 

This feeling of inferiority I have known to be such a hindrance to me, mentally 
socially and physically, that I realized that it must be overcome. So for years, about 
five years, I have been studying it away back to my childhood days. I can recoll 
a time when my laugh was criticized by a dear chum. I remember the compa 
who were with me, the exact spot where the remark was made during our walk, and 
just how I felt I go through the same emotions when I think of it. My reaction t 
the memory is exactly the same as that to the event or incident at the time 
remember similar scenes in connection with my appearance. My hair was in corkscrews 
or pigtails. My dress was too short or too long. I remember distinctly the occasions 
when the remarks were passed, some before seven years, some after. The effect on me 
was so strong that I became a nervous wreck. I knew not what 7T was doing for 
time. I walked around holding my arms and hands in the position a dog does wher 
he is sitting up for some choice victual. I would sit and look at people, simply star 
with practically nothing in mind. I could not react in a normal way to anything about 
me because I was in a nerve-wracking condition 

Later on when little conditions arose in my life that were humiliating, I st: 
continually to hide them and was always wondering if people knew about them ar 
were censuring me 

Now, because of my study of this early period and recognition of its similarit 
my present feelings and reactions, I have been able to get rid of a great deal of the 
obsession and I hope to entirely rid myself of it in time by simply trying to act 
naturally, and to realize that my conditions are really not so important but only a 
ommon thing in this world.’’ 


Number Eighteen: 

Only my interest in scientific research could induce me to make the following 
confession. Most of it merely amuses me now, but some of it touches spots that are 
still a bit raw, and I’d be just as happy if they weren’t exhibited to the general public 
of the psychology class. My whole life has been dominated so completely by the one 
idea of showing people that I really could do something that I make a very good 
subject for the present inquiry. Many factors have contributed to the attitude, chiel 
among them being the fact that as the youngest member of the family I have had 
spend twenty-one years trying to convince them that my opinions are worth listening 
to, and, still more important, the fact that I have had the privilege of having since | 
was seven years old a friend, equal in age to me, but infinitely superior otherwise. 
Not being quite sure of myself in the beginning, her strong convictions soon convinced 
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r will was very strong and mine correspondingly weak. I am certain that 


and thers ye weurred to her that she was making me feel so much like a worm in her 
it I soon acquired the attitude that whatever my family did in a method 


from the way pursued by her family was, of course, wrong. I remember once 


he appre- 


all that”’, ' +t her house when she was opening some bundles of groceries, and having her 
our Vear iece of celery. She ate hers, and, waiting to see how she did it, I imitated 
— ra mine \fter a minute, with an extraordinary burst of courage, | said 

p al this ‘«We eat salt on celery at our house’’, at which she laughed so long that it 
thile.”’ ortable. It was from such occasions thet she decided that I had no sense 
; 7 , fact with which she made me so thoroughly acquainted that it was one 

clismM and ef worries for years. Then she got so much amusement from the fact that I 
et to fits ‘ r for music and could ngt carry a tune, that I never dared to try to sing, 
™ t wou lream by the hour that sometime a miracle would happen and that I would 

Tree over on sess a remarkable voice with which I would sway great audiences, in the 


work. 2 » of which were always some of the people who had known me as an unaccom 
; 3 nattractive child For years I did nothing without first wondering what 
markable ther voungster would think, but I can almost remember the time when I decided 
yas no reason on earth why everything that she and her family did was 
ght I began to use my own judgment and gradually her control over 

ber 
such as I » other minor causes. My mother had been forced, since my father’s death 
ther t as five years old, to work, a condition which existed in the homes of none of 
iticizir And although I emphasized very much the fact that we always had a 
cing ane the e most of their families did not, nevertheless, I fancied them saying that 
talk about 1yvone would have to have a maid if her mother worked And then, too, | was always 
‘ation as n ; [ ishamed of the fact that my mother was so old. I never could remember when 
hair had not been very gray, and she had often been mistaken for my grandmother, 
ie. menta ch bothered me only when I met the more youthful mothers of my friends 
vears. about Ry the time I got to high school, I had a fair amount of self-respect, but I must 
“an recollect nit that I enjoyed my position of certain prominence largely because it made me 
companions feel that | really was somebody after all. The general trend of my day dreams, during 
r walk. ar the fir years of high school at least, is so amusing that I can’t resist telling them 
reaction even is a sort of give-away I pictured myself in turn as a great writer, a great 
he time. | g i brilliant public speaker, an artist of renown I couldn’t draw a rail 
n corksere fence ut I expected another miracle here My shyness in meeting people led me to 
he occasic ilream of some day being a perfectly charming hostess, an interesting and very intel 
effect or tual woman And because my poor memory made it difficult for me to recall facts 
doing for a f | to use in conversations, largely in order to be a good conversationalist, I 

er it greatly 

simply star ming to college my motives were most inconsistent. I had had all my life a 
thing al real interest in the things in books. In high school I enjoyed studying and yet because 
| was sometimes labelled a dig, I was firmly determined that that mark of inferiority 
ng, I strove hould not pursue me to college And during my Freshman year I deliberately sat 


it them al und Haydn Hall fooling away my time. I cut classes to prove that I was the 
loriously irresponsible kind of person who did that recklessly, and I doubt if anything 
imilarit ever brought so much pleasure to me as the fact that I came within one of flunking my 
deal of the irst semester of French. Gradually and unconsciously, however, in college I have 
ving to act 1 doing the things that interest me And now I regret my Freshman foolishness 
" but } cause it lost me my good habits of study which IT now desire because I am always 
ing the facts that concentrated study would have made mine. But even this does 

rry me especially. , 
iring my first two years in college and part of my third, I acquired an attitude 
though I believe to have been founded on my interpretation of facts as I saw 


e following them, nevertheless savored of a desire to be intellectually superior to the mass of 
‘tea that are mere acceptors of what had been given them. I had reasoned out what I liked to 
neral publ ail an agnosticism because that seemed scientific but what was purely atheistic 
by the mechanism. It absorbed more and more of my attention, forcing me at times into 
. very the depths of morbidness, and yet I would not admit anything which I considered less 
titude of ideral And when the other side of the question was forced on my attention, | 
have had t resisted it as long as I possibly could, dreading the idea of leaving the position of 
th listening nteliectual superiority 

ving since | The last phase of the story occurred this fall and may be stretching the point of 


- otherwise Ueriority a bit, but it works so much the same that IT can’t help connecting them 


ym conv inced 
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admit a religious belief, I begs; 


After | did swing to the other side and finally did 
own All through my gro 


to figure out, deductively | fear, a theology of my 
period theology ha fascinated me Figuring out the logie of it, stretching yy 
imagination to conceive the infinite has been one of my greatest pleasures and fr 
mechanistic theory grew But when I began t 


the field of religious work l i! 
udequate And | decided that t 


it, of course, my adherence to the 
that my future interests were going to lie in 
take an inventory of my beliefs to see if thev were 
were not sufliciently settled, that I lacked the necessary certainty And 
a feverish attempt to make my ideas conform to those of people who had 
experienced far more than |, an effort to feel about 
of myself as they were in order that I might do what they had 
Then in class one day it was remat 


things as they felt, to In 
done It 


nowhere, of course, but into the depths 


conversion might be the getting rid of an obsession and it flashed acro n 


that I didn’t have to do what those other people had done, and that therefor: 
f certainty need not worry me I decided that all 1 need do would be 


omewhere where the convictions | had would be adequate And the inter 


about it is that besides getting peace of mind i have begun to get more of th 
I was officially converted at the age of eleven, but I’m afrai 


it the same time 
without making me lose t] 


nothing more than convince me of my inferiority 
to be superior. Who knows that this [the experience just mentioned] may 
real thing, even if I didn’t see visions or experience a great emotional effect 


relief from worry has been enough and so far, at least, | am still indifferent 


whether I am superior or not 

These simple confessions are, of course, very different fron 
conclusions reached through an elaborate psychoanalysis.’ Yet 
whatever deeper attitudes the latter might reveal, I think that the 
confessions, as they stand, will warrant something lik 
following conclusions: 

(1) An uncomfortable sense of inferiority is very comm 
indeed with women; as it is also with men. 

(2) Its victims attribute it to a great variety of causes, many 
of which may seem trivial enough to an unimaginative outsider 

(3) Even in the most distressing cases modern American co 
lege girls do not usually interpret their feelings in terms of Adler's 
universal contrast between the complete man and the incomplete 
woman. They care about all kinds of social relations; they want 
to be like other girls they admire; and their self-respect is not 
steeped in thoughts of worthy masculinity that you can read 
between the lines, as you can with St. Teresa. And so it follows 

(4) When a suspicion or accusation of inferiority leads t 
protest it is by no means always a masculine protest. It is hardly 
fair to think of a protest against restrictions or indignities impos 
on women and girls (in pre-flapper days) as a protest agai 
vomanhood or girlhood itself. But in the papers, even this is 
more evident than the ‘‘grown-up protest’’ which the writers 
raised against indignities and restrictions imposed on them as 
children. Indeed, there are all kinds of protests, such as those 0! 
race, nationality, color, and class, that turn the world upside down 
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inferiority is not anything absolute. It is usually a matter 

al relations as estimated by varying social standards. But 

has to find common elements in ali the situations that set a 

voing, ‘‘being different’’, **despised”’, or ‘‘out of it’’ 

very much closer to covering all the ground than *‘lacking 

linity’’. If effeminacy brought fashionable clothing, desired 

mnionship, and a halo of renown, no one would protest against 

mputation. But a child resents contempt, discrimination and 

on long betore he has any coneeption whatever of manly 

in spite of the contrast which Adler supposes him to 

etween the admirable, all-powerful father and the long 

mother. The dominant thoughts and impulses of youth 

iman beings are more social than sexual, and their social 
ons are not all couched in terms of brute force. 

llowever much some organic imsufliciency or other physical 

ol may prepare the way for a sense of inferiority, it is by 

ent fron means always the sole cause of the discomfort which the victim 

be Vor fe he worst of it all is loneliness or the sense of squirming 


- that {] ‘areal or imagined spectator; and however ‘‘pepless’’ one’s 


+ 
like 


may be he can get relief when he learns, like the last of the 


riters quoted, (a) that the spectator whose disapproval he fears 


comm ot the only desirable companion or judge, and (b) that in any 
{ does not matter very much whether ‘* | am superior or not’’. 


es. man The best way to guard against a sense of inferiority with 


tsider 
"ican CO 


Adler's t childhood last, and it takes serious reéducation for any one to 


hildren is to give them the home atmosphere of jovial kindh 
hich Number Seven evidently enjoyed. The emotional habits 


complet i spirit of vietory through life if his early years were 
: d with a sense of being somehow insecure, at fault, and 


if. 


hey want 


ud made a remarkable contribution to both medicine and 

ology, in spite of *Sunconscious ideas’’ and stereotyped dream 

sm, when he showed that great misery could be caused by 

which the patient did not understand or perhaps even 

‘mpos that he earried (he would call them repressed thoughts and 

and when he developed a method of dealing with them 

fortunate that he should make, or seem to make, all such 
alike due to repressed sexual desire. 


agall 
his is 
writers ie 
them as \dler has done useful work in pointing out, as against Freud, 
those ol t the repressed urge of sex is not everything a fixed idea, 
de dow eiore which congenital differences vanish’’ (p. 443), may be 


more deadly ; and his picture of a soul bent on self-vindication 
the main, vividly and horribly realistic and true. But nothing 
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is gained by making all self-vindication sex-vindication or by sub 
stituting one narrow view for another and thus leaving the im. 
pression that some writer’s own particular specialty in tensions js 
the only kind there is, that every neurosis and even every dream 
(p. 400) is a protest against some imputation, whether of deficient 
masculinity or anything else—that the protestant is the only 


neurotic. 

A neurotic is one who does not carry tensions easily. He seems 
to be constantly mentally exhausted, or, as Janet puts it, more or 
less asleep, and he has to make more effort than other people to 
keep awake to all aspects of a situation, to hold a multitude of 
things in mind at once and bring his various undertakings to suc 
cess; and so he breaks down under strains that others might 
endure. But there is no reason under Heaven why all the strains 
must be alike. To be kept from sleep, to endure the strains of war 
or even the ceaseless irritation of impacted teeth or of nagging 
superiors, to be lost in a wilderness or caged and tortured, to be 
always keeping one’s husband at peace with the children, or ward 
ing off a business collapse that may ruin hundreds—such strains 
end in a neurosis if they last long enough and if the individual is 
exhausted, ‘‘weak’’, ‘‘unstable’’, or ‘‘neurotic’’ enough to begir 
with. 

To the average psychologist these do not all look like cases of 
either sex desire or self-vindication or any other single urge or 
purpose; and for therapeutic purposes it is not necessary to show 
that they are. What IS necessary is to remove as many physical 
and environmental irritants as possible; to build up exhausted 
nerve centers; to break up the glandular, vasomotor and other 
physiological habits or conditioned reflexes that develop under 
long-continued strain; and to remove the habit of strain itself by 
helping the individual to get away from childish denial and con 
cealment, to find and bravely face his worries, and then to get : 
new perspective from the standpoint of a reasonable adult coun 
seller or, as Spinoza would have put it, sub specie aeternitatis. 





AL DIFFERENCES IN SPEED AND ACCURACY 
By OTTO KLINEBERG 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


TS application of intelligence tests to the study of racial 


differences has usually been subject to the criticism that 
educational, and particularly linguistic, factors were prin- 
cipally responsible for the results. While the attempt has fre- 
ently been made to equate groups for these factors, for example 
hy taking American Indian or Negro children from the same school 
vrades as the white children with whom they were being compared, 
it has been quite impossible to equate for the more subtle educa- 
mal influences of the home, the group, and the social and cultural 
behavior patternsy More specifically, it seems hardly reasonable 
to suppose that American Indian children whose parents speak 
ittle or no English, who do little or no reading in the home, who 
receive comparatively little social stimulation for acquiring the 
earning of the white man, have had the same ‘‘education”’ as their 
white classmates. In the present investigation it seemed advis- 
ible, therefore, to make use of performance material only, in the 
ittempt to see whether the apparent inferiority of the American 


fo show Indian, as demonstrated by the linguistic tests, held also for tests 
yhysical in which scholastic and educational factors were reduced to a 
hausted minimum. 

1 othe The investigation was conducted during July and August, 1926. 
» under The subjects were 120 full-blood or almost full-blood children 
tself by on the Yakima Indian reservation, Washington, and 110 white 


nd con ‘hildren living in the town of Toppenish, in the heart of the 
ervation, and known as the Reservation City. The ages of 
groups ranged from 7 to 16 years. The Indian homes were 

ttered over an area of about 25 miles radius, with Toppenish 

is its center. The children were selected absolutely at random; 

ery house on the reservation in which there were any children 

was visited; and practically every child who was not away in the 

mountains for the annual berry-picking was tested. The white 

uldren were also chosen at random by visiting from house to 
ouse in Toppenish, although a few of them were waylaid as they 
ett the local swimming-pool, and persuaded, often with the help 
1 a small bribe, to postpone their departure until they had sub- 
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mitted to the tests. For the most part they went to the same 
schools as the Indian children; they were the sons and daughters 
of merchants, artisans, professional men, ete., and probably repre. 
sented a very fair cross-section of the whole population. 

The tests used were five tests in the Pintner-Patterson series. 
the Mare and Foal test, the Casuist Form Board, the Healy A test. 
the Triangle test, and the Knox Cube test. A record was kept of 
the time and the number of errors, except in the case of the Knox 
test, in which the record naturally includes only the number of 
correct responses. In the Healy A test, the number of moves. 
rather than errors, was recorded. 

It became apparent, as the investigation progressed, that ther 
was a difference in the behavior of the two groups, but a difference 
which could not be expressed in terms of the superiority of one 
group over the other. It was a qualitative rather than a quantita 
tive difference,—a qualitative difference which could, however, } 
expressed in quantitative terms. To put it in a word, the white 
children were quicker, but the Indian children made fewer errors. 

In extreme cases, the difference is very striking. Here are two 
boys, one white, one Indian; both are ten years old. The Casuist 
Form Board is set before them; they are asked to put the pieces 
in their right places as quickly as possible. The white boy jumps 
at the puzzle; he tries the piece here, there, everywhere; when he 
strikes what seems to be its proper place he leaves it there, and flies 
to the next. He completes the test in 66 seconds, but he has made 
14 errors in the process. The Indian boy moves slowly, deliber 
ately; he seems to think each move twice over. You have said t 
him also ‘‘as quickly as possible’’, but that evidently means littl 
to him. He sees no need for hurry. He takes 137 seconds t 
complete the tests. A poor performance, apparently, but he has 
not made a single false move. One Indian boy of 13 solved th 
Casuist Form Board in 170 seconds without a single error, and 
many others approached this general type of performance. 

Looking at the results of the whole group we find that in the 
Healy A iest, for example, the time record shows lower medians 
for the whites at eight ages out of ten, and the record for moves 
shows lower medians for the Indians at 9 ages. The results are 
substantially similar, though not always quite as well-marked, for 
the other tests. 

An index of the amount of difference can be obtained by 4 
comparison of the two groups as a whole, disregarding ages. 
Such a comparison seems legitimate, as the median age for both 
Indian and white groups is 11, and the Standard Deviations are 
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practically identical (2.51 and 2.54 respectively). Compared in 
‘his way, the median records obtained by the two groups are as 
lows: 
For the Casuist Form Board— 
Indians 79 seconds 3 errors 
Whites 71 seconds 5 errors 
lhe Mare and Foal test— 
Indians .33 seconds error 
Whites 29 seconds 2 errors 
The Healy A test— 
Indians 95 seconds 17 moves 
Whites 85 seconds 25 moves 
rhe Triangle test— 
Indians 68 seconds 10 errors 
Whites 48 seconds 12 errors 
(he Knox Cube test—Indians, 7; Whites, 7. 
Reliability formulae were not applicable to these differences, 
ng to the rather steep descent of the curves with age, and the 
nsequent large Probable Errors. The consistency of the results 
r all four tests, however, is a fairly satisfactory index of their 
reliability. 


Some indication of the actual speed of movement of the two 
croups can be obtained by dividing the total number of seconds 
ised by the whole group in completing the Healy A test by the total 
number of moves made. This shows that on the average the 
Indians made one move in 5.44 seconds, or about 11 moves a 

»; while the whites made a move in 3.53 seconds, or 17 moves 
a minute. 


Obviously no generalization can be made for all American 
Indians on the basis of the results obtained on 120 Indian children 
n one Indian reservation, but it is rather interesting to note that 
these results, as far as speed is concerned, are in complete agree- 
ment with the statements of anthropologists and other observers 
vho have had considerable contact with the Indian. I was told by 
the Government Agent on the reservation, by the superintendent 
' schools, and by several Indians themselves, that the results are 
quite what they would have expected. The emphasis on speed, 
which seems to be one of the salient characteristics of modern 
American life, has apparently not penetrated the cultural pattern 
t the Indian, at least on the Yakima reservation, although it is 
(rue that in most things save color, he is rapidly becoming a 
white man, 
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Those who look for economic interpretations of social and 
psychological data will have little trouble in this case. Speed 
seems to have a place in a competitive society, but there ig no 
economic competition among the Yakimas. Not more than 15 per 
cent or 20 per cent of the able-bodied men earn their living, by 
farming and herding. The others live on the rent which white 
people pay for the use of their land. Fishing and berry-picking 
supply them with the greater part of the food which they require. 
For the rest they do as they will—but slowly. They have no need 
for speed. 

The possibility remains that the slowness of the Indian is dw 
to racial, perhaps to metabolic, factors. One way of investigating 
this possibility would be to test Indians who had a social environ 
ment very similar to that of the whites, and see whether the more 
hectic life of large American cities tends to speed up their activi 
ties. Unfortunately, such an American Indian group is not avail 
able. In the case of the American Negro, the comparison of a 
northern (for example a New York) group and a southern group 
with each other as well as with northern and southern whites may 
throw some light on the racial and environmental determinants of 
speed. Such an investigation, or rather part of it, is now in 
progress. 

In the case of the American Indian, it seems reasonable to 
assume that if the deficiency in the speed factor is racial, it should 
be less marked as the amount of Indian blood decreases. The 
mixed-bloods on the reservation are for the most part socially and 
culturally Indian. If the speed factor is social, the mixed-bloods 
should resemble the Indians; if it is racial, they should tend to 
resemble the whites in the proportion of white intermixture. By 
the method of percentile position, using Clark Hull’s formula and 
table for transmuting position into score, a comparison was made 
of mixed-bloods ranging from 7% Indian to 34 white. The results 
show no regularity, but tend on the whole to cluster about the 
medians for the Indians. The cases are probably too few, however, 
to warrant any positive conclusion. 

[It might be asked whether there is an emphasis on accuracy 0! 
the part of the American Indian which is responsible for the 
smaller number of errors. I am inclined to believe that the 
greater accuracy results from the relative lack of speed, and that 
no additional hypothesis is required. The slower movement, the 
greater deliberation, seem to me to account for the greater 
accuracy. If this suggestion is valid, it should be possible to 
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ial and decrease the number of errors made by white children, by foreing 
Speed them to make their moves more slowly. Such an investigation is 

e is no also in progress. 

1 15 per 

ring, by [ti seems permissible, on the basis of these results, to make the 

h white following suggestions: 

-picking |. That the use of speed as a test of excellence of performance, 

require with difficulty kept constant, may be entirely unfair to some groups 

no need n which the speed factor does not have the significance which we 

habitually aseribe to it. 

n is du 2. That the relatively better showing by the Indians on per- 

tivating formance tests suggests that some at least, if not all, of the poor 

environ records obtained by other investigators may be due to language 

he mor: lifficulties and edueational differences. 

r activ; ‘hat the expression of quantitative differences between 

croups in terms of Mental Age, Intelligence Quotient, or points on 

1 Point Seale, may hide interesting qualitative differences which 

n group deserve attention. If the medians of our two groups were so 

tes may expressed there would be very little difference, if any, between the 

two groups. It seems advisable always to subject such quantita- 


ot avail 
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now it tive statements to further analysis with a view to determining 


whether there are any qualitative differences which enter into 
nable to the result. 
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THE USE OF GROUP RIVALRY AS AN INCENTIVE 
By ELIZABETH B. HURLOCK 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


IVALRY, either group or individual, has proved to be ay 
R effective incentive to increased efficiency in the fields of 

industry and sport. Its value for purely mental work is 
somewhat doubtful, as it is generally believed to increase the 
quantity of the work, while at the same time decreasing the quality, 
Because of the lack of exverimental data on the subject, the writer 
has attempted, in the ¢ periment reported on the following pages, 
to study the value of group rivalry as an incentive to increased 
efficiency in school work, not only from the point of view of the 
effect upon the quantity and quality of the work, but in its relation 
to age, sex and individual differences. 

Before giving a detailed description of the present study, an 
attempt will be made to summarize briefly studies made previous 
to this, but which deal with the same general problem. Allport, 
in his ‘‘Social Psychology’’, has summarized the studies of this 
sort made up to the publication of his book in 1924, and this 
summary will be quoted here. ‘*‘ We may refer again to the experi- 
ment of Triplett upon rivalry in the turning of fishing reels. 
Forty subjects were used in this investigation. Twenty of them 
gained markedly in the competitive trials over their average for 
solitary work. Ten were little affected by the competition. These 
were for the most part older children. And ten actually lost in 
speed under the influence of rivalry. These last showed evidences 
of emotional excitement and a loss of motor control. Young, 
nervous and excitable subjects are prone to overstimulatio! 
through rivalry, with a consequent lowering of efficiency in com 
petitive performance. Triplett found a higher percentage 0! 
girls than of boys susceptible to increase of performance through 
competition. 

‘*The effect of rivalry, like that of social facilitation, varies 
inversely with the ability of the worker. In 1914 Dr. W. Moede 
published an account of rivalry in speed of tapping and strength 
of hand grip. Seventeen boys between twelve and fourteen years 


1 Allport, Floyd H. ‘‘Social Psychology,’’ pp. 280-282. 
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fage participated. The more rapid tappers made actually lower 
scores When tapping in competition with the others than when 
working alone. The speed of the nine slowest individuals, on the 
ther hand, showed a distinct social increment. This increment 
was somewhat larger than the decrement of the more rapid half. 
* * * The slower workers’ reactions are facilitated because they 
are stimulated by movements made at a faster rate than their own. 
. more rapid workers lack such incitement. Rivalry also co 

' tes in this leveling tendency. The more rapid workers, 
realizing the ease with which they excel, lose interest in the com 
netition and slacken their efforts; whereas the slower subjects, 
provided they are not hopelessly outclassed, are aroused to greater 
effort hrough their zeal to rival the others. * * * Moede’s 
researches included strength tests not only in dual contests, but 
between competing teams of five boys eayh. The records of the 
individuals in the group contests exceeded those in the dual con- 
just as the latter excelled the records for the solitary tests.’ 

The only other experiment on this subject was reported by 
ing C. Whittemore in the JourNnaL or ABNORMAL AND SociAn 
cHoLoay, volume 19, 1924-1925, pp. 236-254, on ‘* The Influence 

if Competition on Performance: An Experimental Study.’’ The 
purpose of this experiment, to quote Dr. Whittemore, was ‘‘to 
liscover by experimental means, the influence of rivalry on the 
performance of a simple task, resembling a factory operation and 
involving both mental and motor capacities.’’ As subjects, he used 
twelve college students, 4 Radcliffe women and 8 Harvard men. 
The average age of this group was twenty-four years. The subjects 
were divided into three groups, two containing one woman and 
three men, and the third, two women and two men. The task he set 
for them was the printing of paragraphs from the daily press with 
individual rubber types. Four tests of five minutes each were 
given in one laboratory period. 


f.)] 
OLIOWS, 


The instructions given were as 
Non-Competition: ‘‘Try to get as much work done as 
you can, remembering that both the quality and quantity of the 
work you do will count in your final score. Don’t attempt to beat 
our fellows.’? Competition: ‘‘Try to beat your fellow workers- 
remembering that both quality and quantity count in your final 
score. You may use any method you see fit to employ in keeping 
Compete!’’ Each 
up was given both sets of instructions, and was tested under 
le conditions of competition and non-competition. 


rack of the progress of your competitors. 


Practice 


elects were eliminated by varying the work periods. 


In order to test the influence of group competition, Whittemore, 
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in certain tests of the series, stimulated the groups to rival eae) 
other by telling each group the standing group score of the othe, 
two groups. The groups never worked together, but each grow 
recognized that it was competing against another group, not 
present. 

A summary of some of the most important findings may 
given. ‘‘l. All subjects turned out more work when competing 
than when not competing. The average percentile gain was 26. 

2. Subjects least capable in speed profit most from comp 
tition. 

3. All subjects did poorer work when competing than when not 
competing. 

4. On a semi-mechanical task, competition tends to emphasizx 
speed rather than quality, even when the subjects know that they 
are both important in the total score. 

5. Most subjects seem to work slightly faster when cooperating 
with groups which, in turn are in competition with other groups 
not present but recognized, than when competing against on 
another. 

6. No marked tendency for subjects to do work of lesser quality 
when competing in small group units than when competing with 
one another. Some seem to do better, some slightly worse. Th 
tendencies are about equally divided.”’ 

All of the studies reported above, as it may be seen, are mac 
on a few subjects—the maximum number being 40—and the task 
set is of a mechanical or semi-mechanical sort. 

The subjects used in the present experiment were 155 children 
from grades IV and VI of the Cameron Public School of Harris 
burg, Penna. There were 73 boys and 82 girls. Table | shows 


TABLE I. DISTRIBUTION OF CHILDREN 
Grade VI Grade LV 


~ —E SS eee 


Groups ——-— ———*+-— - 
Boys Girls Combined Boys Girls Combined 
Control 17 23 40 19 18 37 
R valry 18 23 41 19 18 37 


Totals 35 16 8] 38 36 74 


the distribution of the children in the two experimental groups, 
within the two school grades. An equal number of boys and 
‘Idret 


girls are placed in each group. The average ages of the child 
are given in Table IT. A study of this table shows that the averag' 
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TABLE II. 


Averages 
A _ 


CHRONOLOGICAL AGES OF THE CHILDREN 
o sf 


Boys Girls Combined Boys Girls Combined Boy Girls Combined 
12.44 11.60 12.03 1.29 1.15 1. al 14 13 09 


& 89 9.15 9 03 74 1.04 R7 1] 07 


the Grade VI children is 12.03, and of the Grade IV chil- 

9.03 years. In Grade VI, the boys are on the average 

tly older than the girls, while in the younger grade, the 

erse is the case. 

‘he tests given to these children were modifications made by 

riter of the Courtis Research Tests in Arithmetic, Addition 

form. Each test contained 30 problems of 6 three-place numbers, 

of equal diffieuty. The type of material, as can readily be 

n, required speed and accuracy on the part of the child, rather 

reasoning of the problem solving variety. There were five 

ms of the test, and a different form was used on each day of 

experiment. The first twenty minutes of the class period was 

riven over to a diseussion of the results of the previous tests, 

ind to an attempt on the part of the writer to stimulate rivalry 

to the maximum. The remaining ten minutes of the class period 
was then given over to the test proper. 


The procedure was carefully planned so as to arouse to the 
maximum the spirit of competition in the children, while at the 


same time, keeping it under controlled conditions. This was done, 
as was evidenced by the excitement prevalent among the children 
luring the week of the experiment. 

[t would not be possible, within the limits of this paper, to 
rive a detailed description of the procedure used. It must there- 
fore suffice to note the important features. On the first day, all 
it the children were tested together, with no preliminary explana- 
tion other than that they were to take an arithmetic test, and 
that each child was urged to do his or her best. On the basis of 
these results, the children in each grade were divided into two 

ial groups—the Control and Rivalry groups. These groups 
were equated on the basis of age, initial ability in the arithmetic 
test, and number of boys and girls within each group. After 
the first day, the Control group was given the tests in a separate 
room. No comment was made to them, other than that they were 
asked to add the examples as quickly and as accurately as pos- 
sible. The Rivalry group, at the beginning of the second day, 

as then divided into two sub-groups, of equal age, ability and 
‘ex distribution. The writer explained emphatically to these 
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croups that they were equal in ability, and that each had an 
agual chance of winning. On the second and following days of 
.ompetition, the writer read out the names of the members of 
the winning group—asking each child to rise as his or her name 
yas ealled. In addition to this, the seore for each group (con- 
sisting of the number of examples added correctly by the members 
f the group) was written on the blackboard. The writer 


Vl 
PERCENTAGE OF AVERAGE INCREASE WITHIN Eacu Group—Tora. RESULTS 


Third test Third test Fifth test Fifth test 
over first, over control, over first, over control, 
per cent per cent per cent per cent 

10 


—_— 997 


ory 55 37 57 11 


explained just how much gain one group had made over the other, 
ind urged the group that was lagging behind to work harder in 
test that was to follow. 

The attitude of the children, as evidenced by their enthusiasm 
in taking the tests—the applause of the winning group, and the 
talk among the children in the halls and class-rooms, both before 
and after the test was made—indicates that the writer was able, 
as nearly as possible, to create as intense enthusiasm as is found 
in any competitive sport. Therefore, any gain made by the 
Rivalry group, over and above the gain due to practice, which can 

TABLE VI PERCENTAGE OF AVERAGE INCREASE WITHIN EACH GrouP—SEX 

COMPARISONS 


Third test Third test Fifth test Fifth test 
over first, over control, over first, over control, 
per cent per cent per cent per cent 


= 
‘ 


Girls 13 12 
Rivalry 
Boys 48 32 
rirls 6? 4° 
be measured by the work of the Control group, can be rightfully 
assumed to be due to the influence of the incentive of group rivalry. 
Tables III and IV give the total results of this experiment for 
the Control and Rivalry groups, when no account is taken of the 
differences in ages, sex, or initial ability. From Table ITI, it may 
be seen that the average score made by the Rivalry group exceeds 
that of the Control group on every day except that of the initial 
performance. On the fifth, or last day of the experiment, the 
average gain made by the Control group was only .63, as opposed 
to the average gain made by the Rivalry group, 3.93. The statis- 
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tical reliability of the differences was then computed for the tests 
taken on the first, third and fifth days of the experiment. In th; 
first test, the difference in average scores between the Rivaln 
and Control groups was so small that it was little more than 4 
chance difference. In the third and fifth tests, on the other hand, 
the differences were great enough to say with absolute certainty 
that the differences found were true differences. When a study 
of the percentage of average improvement within each group was 
made, it was found that on both the third and fifth days of th 
experiment, a gain of over 50 per cent was made, over the first 
test. (See Table IV.) When the increase due to practice, as 
measured by the Control group, was accounted for, it was found 
that a substantial gain of 37 per cent and 41 per cent for the th 
and fifth days, respectively, still remained. 

The children within each group were then divided into sul 
groups, according to sex differences, and a comparison mad 
Experimental studies, based on the results of Intelligence, Fduea- 
tional and Psychological tests agree that the so-called sex differ 
ences in these traits are far less than they were popularly believed 
to be. In order to evaluate group rivalry as a practical incentive 
for school work, it is essential to know if it is applicable to childrer 
of both sexes, or if one is more strongly influenced by it than th 
other. Triplett, whose researches have already been quoted, found 
that in the case of individual rivalry, the girls on the whole seemed 
to be more susceptible to this form of incentive. Whittemore, wh 
studied the influence of both individual and group rivalry, used 
men and women subjects, but, unfortunately, has not made a sex 
comparison. In the present study, a comparison was made, and 
the results given in Table V. From this table, it may be seen that 
sex differences are even less than have been reported in man\ 
previous studies of sex comparisons. In the Control group, th 
girls showed a slight tendency to gain more from practice thal 
did the boys, but the difference, .49 on the average, is so slight as 
to be of little value. In the Rivalry group, the boys gained, on th 
average, 3.80 and the girls, 4.73, from the first to the last tests 
When the effect of practice was taken into consideration, it was 
found that the boys gained, on the average, 2.62 and 3.10, for the 
third and fifth days, respectively, and the girls, 3.47 and 3.78 
Table VI, showing the percentage of gains, indicates that on the 
third day of the experiment, the boys scored 32 per cent above th 
Control group, and the girls, 42 per cent; on the fifth day, the boys 
had a gain of 39 per cent and the girls, 46 per cent. These results, 
expressed in terms of average gain, and per cent of gain, show 
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that there is a slight difference between the sexes, and that wha; 
gain there is to be found is in favor of the girls. Thiv finding 0 
corroborates the statement given by Triplett, as based upon his s 
studies. 

Because there was so wide a range of ages represented in each i 
grade, and because the number of subjects was too limited 
permit a division into age groups, it was thought advisable tg 
study age differences by comparing the older with the younger ( 
grade, and allowing the average age of each grade to represent 
the age level of the group. From Table Il it may be seen that the 
average age for the sixth grade children is 12.03 years, and for the 0 
fourth grade, 9.03. Tables VII and VIII give the results for these , 
comparisons. A study of these tables reveals some interesting ¢ 
points. In the Control group, practically no gain was made by the 
older children from the first to the fifth day of the test,—the 
greatest gain, .51 on the average, was made on the third day. Th 
younger children showed a slightly greater te:dency to improv 
from practice. The maximum gain made by them, however, was 
only .98, made on the third day of the experiment. The use of : 
rivalry with children of both grades brought about an increase iy p 

rABLE VIII PERCENTAGE OF AVERAGE INCREASE WITHIN Eacon Group—Gra 
COMPARISONS 
Third test Third test Fifth test 


over first, over control, over first, 


— eenlpaes: edioopenct sen wae 
i 
Grade VI 
Grade IV 
Rivalry 

Grade VI 36 30 

Grade IV 107 56 
work. The older children made their greatest advance on the 
second day of the experiment, 4.24, and following this, there was a 
slight decrease in average score, to 3.68 gain on the final day. Thi 
vounger children, on the other hand, showed a gradual improv 
ment from day to day. The gain they made on the third day was 
3.94, and on the fifth, 4.55. Table VIII shows the per cent of average 
increase within the group, and over and above practice effect, as 
measured by the Control group. It emphasizes the slight tendency 
on the part of the older children in the Control group to improve 
their scores with practice, and the greater tendency on the par 
of the younger children to make improvements. It also reveals ; 
that young children respond more to rivalry as an incentive that 
do the older ones, and that this is increasingly effective throughout 
the period of the experiment. 
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(riplett found that most of the gains made were made by the 
jder children of his group of 40. ‘‘ Young, nervous and exe itable 
ts’’, he said ** were prone to overstimulation through rivalry, 
ith a consequent lowering of efficiency in competitive perform- 
e.’’ These findings are contrary to the ones of the present 
xperiment, but perhaps can be accounted for by the difference in 
number of subjects, the type of material used, and the length 
he experiment. 

The next question submitted to investigation whether 
valry varied in its value as an incentive according to the ability 
the children in the subject tested. In other words, do superior 
hildren respond to this incentive more than do average or inferior 
In order to study this question, all of the children in the 
experimental groups were divided into three sub-groups, equal 
The third who stood highest in the initial test were 
las ‘*Superior’’, the middle third, ‘‘ Average’’, and the lowest 
‘Tables IX and X present the results obtained 
Krom Table LX, which contains the aver 
wwe scores, it may be seen that the superior children of the Control 
from the beginning to the end of 

‘periment. and inferior children, on the other 
nd, showed a slight gain due to the effect of practice and experi 
results of the Rivalry group were studied, the 
Ase, 
followed by the 
Table X, which shows the 
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PERC! INCREASE WITHIN EAacu Group—COMPARISON 


LEVELS OF ABILITY 


NTAGE OF AVERAGI 
OF DIFFERENT 


Fifth test 
over first, 
per cent 


Third test 
over control, 
per cent 


Third test 


Fifth test 


over first, over control, 


per cent per cent 


13 


40 
oe 
115 


er cent of we find that inferior children did 48 and 59 
r cent better work on the third and fifth days respectively, than 
The superior 
gained 38 and 37 per cent on these two days, and the 
, 30 per cent on both days 


increase, 
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In order to test out the assumption that rivalry increases work 
but decreases accuracy, the writer made a study of the average 
number of problems added by each group every day, and the 
average number correct. These results are shown in Table X] 
In order to bring out the differences more forcibly, the per cent of 
problems correct for each day is also given. These results impress 
us with the fact that rivalry increases accuracy on the part of the 
children, while absence of incentive tends to decrease it. The 
greatest gain, 8 per cent, was made by the Rivalry group on the 
third day, and the greatest loss, 8 per cent, by the Control group 
on the fifth day of the experiment. As these gains and losses are 
so small, it might be inferred that rivalry has less effect op 
accuracy than is usually believed. 

Allport, in his discussion of this matter, says that ‘‘rivalry, 
like social facilitation, increases the quantity, but does not improve 


TABLE XI. PERCENTAGE OF AVERAGE ACCURACY SHOWN THROUGHOUT THE SERIES 


First day Second day Third day 
A - A - | 





Per cent Per cent Per cent 
Groups Solved Correct correct Solved Correct correct Solved Correct correct 
Control 10.63 7.43 70 13.. 89 8.12 59 =612..94 8.19 63 
Rivalry 10.73 7.24 67 14.64 11.00 75 15.05 11.26 75 


Fourth day Fifth day Gain in accuracy 

A a 
Third day Fifth day 
Per cent Percent over first, over first, 





—_— —— — , 





Groups Solved Correct correct Solved Correct correct yer cent per cent 
I I 


Control 13.35 7.99 59 13.01 8.06 62 af 8 
Rivalry 14.78 tLb.17 75 = 15. 60 11.39 73 8 


the quality of the work. There is likely, in fact, to be a deteriora- 
tion in quality. The effect of competition is more favorable for 
speed of movement than for precision or constancy of attention. 
The laws of rivalry must be studied in relation to the individual. 
While competition is productive of speed in most persons, it over- 
excites and retards the work of some.’’ Whittemore in the sum- 
mary of his experiment, reports that ‘‘all subjects turned out more 
work when competing than when not competing. The average 
percentile gain was 26. All of his twelve subjects did poorer work 
when competing than when not competing. On a semi-mechanical 
task, competition tends to emphasize speed rather than quality, 
even when the subjects knew that both were important in the total 
score.’’ The slight disagreement between these results and the 
work of previous writers may again be explained by the difference 
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umber of the subjects used, and the difference in the nature 

task. 
last problem to be investigated was the effect of rivalry 
inning group. More specifically the problem can be stated 
hus—-Will the group of children who stand ahead tend to do better 
nder the influence of rivalry, or will this incentive tend to 
the losing group? At this point, the writer would like to 
t when the experiment began, the children were told that 
rroups were absolutely equal, and that one had as much 
to win as the other. This fact was emphasized every day, 


EFFECT OF RIVALRY ON THE WINNING GrROUPS—TOTAL Scor! 
EACH GROUP 
First Second Third Fourt 


d Ly d Ly day day 


38 ] 1090 130 116 


284 $49 160 155 478 


any notion on the part of the children that the winning 

up might have some better students in it than had the losing 
ip. Table XII shows the results when the Rivalry group was 
led into two equal sections, ‘‘ A’’ and ‘*B’’, to compete against 
‘ther during the experiment. Group B took the lead on the 
second day of the experiment and maintained this lead throughout. 
Even though this lead was slight, and in spite of the fact that 
Group A was urged especially to work harder, so as to come up to 
Group B, the psychological effect of defeat seems to have kept 
ip A from being able to overcome the initial lead. There is a 
lency for this same thing to occur in the realm of sports, but 

t seems to decrease with age. Had older children been included 
the group of subjects, perhaps defeat would have iad the 


sopposite effect upon the ones who stood behind. 


SUMMARY 


(he conelusions based upon the data given in the preceding 
ves may be summarized as follows: 
|. The average score made by the Rivalry group exceeded 
that made by the Control group on every day of the experiment, 
atter the introduction of the incentive. The gain at the end of the 
experiment was 41 per cent, over and above practice effect, as 
measured by the Control group. 
When a comparison was made between the boys and girls, 
‘was found that only a very slight difference occurred, and this 
is in favor of the girls. The per cent of average gain for the 
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girls on the last day of the experiment was 46, and for the boys, 
3. Grade comparisons showed that the younger childr 
responded more to the influence of rivalry than did the older 
and that this incentive was increasingly effective throughout | 
period of the experiment. 

4. Rivalry proved to be a more effective incentive for child 
of inferior ability than for children rated as average or supe 
The inferior children showed an average gain of 59 per cent abo 
practice effect, on the last day, while the superior and aver 
children followed far behind with gains of 37 and 35 per cen 
respectively. 

5. Increase in accuracy of performance came only wit! 
application of the incentive. This increase, however, was sma 
the maximum being 8 per cent—but was an improvement over t 
Control group, which showed a decrease in accuracy throug! 
the experiment. 

6. The members of the section of the Rivalry group who 
defeated on the first day when the incentive was used, seem 
never to be able to overcome this initial defeat, and as a cons 
quence stood below the other section throughout the entire tim 

These results, taken as a whole, to include the sex, age a 
ability factors, point to the conclusion that rivalry is an effecti 
incentive to use with children of the elementary school grades, as 
a means of inducing them to do better work in connection 
their schoo] studies. The interest which this arouses, the out 
for a natural desire to compete with others of equal ages, and | 
training which it gives in the building up of a coéperative spirit 
as opposed to selfish individualism, justify its use. Even if 
should lead to a tendency to decrease in accuracy of work, in th 
desire to accomplish more for the group, this fault is more t 
compensated for by the increased interest in school work, and thi 
opportunity offered for development of character and personal! 
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f the most part physicians examining cases of puberty 


‘ »raecox have stressed the somatic phases of this disorder and 
| incidentally touched upon its psychological aspects. 
yas sma rdingly, our knowledge of the mental development associated 
nt over | th the somatic sigus of puberty praecox is still in an equivocal 
throug! tate despite the fact that this very striking disorder has received 

i share of attention throughout the history of clinical 
ed, seen r own psychological interest in the subject led us to make 
AS A CONS n extensive survey of original case records for the purpose of 
mtire tin ssembling all data on mental development embodied therein. We 
X, age al witicipated that casual remarks on school achievement, intellectual 
in effect performances at specific ages, ete., would be found in certain case 

grades, as histories and that from these rough estimates of the intellectual 

ection wit evels of individuals might be made even though specific opinions 
, the outlet n mentality were not rendered by the medical examiners. This 
res, and t survey vielded a total of 190 eases presenting definite signs of 
itive spirit puberty praecox. Of these only 62 contain any reference whatever 
Even i 1 to the mental development, school achievement, or intellectual 
vork, in| performances of the subjects described. 


more | 
yrk, and t ILLUSTRATIVE CASES 


yersona ; , > ° 
| Owing to the incompleteness of many case studies and the 


irre nature of the symptoms themselves it is extremely difficult 


select reports which may be regarded as accurately typifving 


the phenomena of puberty praecox. Disregarding this difficulty, 
however, we are giving below four cases which, in our opinion, 
istrate the outstanding characteristics of the disorder and indi 
ate the variety of data found in the more complete clinical reports. 
(ase 1. (Hutchison and Wauhope, 1924.) Female of English 


tion of the transportation charges incurred in borrowing journals not in 
ford libraries was borne by a grant from The National Research Couneil 
Committee for Research on Sex Problems 
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Examining physicians attribute puberty praecox to hypersecretio, 
of the ovaries. No histological data on condition of ovaries he 
cause an operation was not permitted by parents. Birth was said 
to have been without complications. First child. Both parents jy 
good health. No reference made to other similar cases appearing 
among the near relatives. Birth weight, 7 lbs. General bodily 
development appeared to be quite normal up to the end of th 
tenth or eleventh month, when a white vaginal discharge was 
noticed. This recurred on several occasions until the patient was 
17 months old when she began to menstruate. Pubic hair in the 
usual female distribution began to appear at the onset of the first 
menstrual period. At the time of examination (31% years) n 
axillary hair had appeared. Breasts were well formed. 

Physical development: standing height, 44 inches. (Range ot 
height for American children of 34% years is between 34 and 42 
inches; average, approximately 39 inches.) Weight, 52 pounds 
(Average weight for American children of this height is approxi 
mately 42 lbs. Average weight for children of 314 years, whose 
height is also average, is approximately 34 lbs.) Radiogram ot 
parts of the skeleton show precocious ossification. The carpa 
bones, including the pisiform which normally becomes ossified 
around the age of 12 years, were completely ossified. The ossifi 
vation of the patella, lesser trochanter of the femur, and externa 
epicondyle of the humerus had reached a stage normal for childre 
of 13 or 14 years. Dentition was precocious. Before the end of 
the tenth month eight teeth appeared. [Average number appear 
ing before the eleventh month is about 4 (Noyes, 1912).] 

Mental Development: The child was bright, but exceeding) 
obstinate. (Evidence for brightness not stated by the author; only 
reference to mentality.) 

This report contains a photograph of the patient showing its 
precocious bodily development. Also a radiogram of the patient’s 
wrist is contrasted with a similar radiogram from a normal child 
of 31% years. 

Case 2. (Tierney, 1922. Case1.) Boy of American parentage 
Chronological age when examined, 4 years 4 months. Weight a 
birth 1214 lbs. His subsequent development was rapid after th 
first year, as is indicated by the following figures. Weight at end 
of first year, 21 lbs.; second year, 42 lbs.; third year, 52 Ibs.; at the 
time of examination, 4 1/3 years, 81 Ibs. (Childhood diseases 
other pertinent data on early development not given.) 

Physical Development: Height at the age of 4 1/3 years 


parentage. Chronological age at time of examination, 3144 years 
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yphysis to vertex, 2614 inches; symphysis to soles of feet 2314 

es, (Normal standing height for a boy of this age ranges 

een 35 and 43 inches, with an average falling at approximately 

nches. This boy’s height closely approximates the average 
eight of 10 year old American boys.) 

Weight is 81 lbs. (Average weight for a boy whose height is 

nches is approximately 68 lbs. For a boy 4 1/3 years of age 
ho is also of average height the weight is approximately 35 Ibs. 
With respect to weight, this boy equals that of the average boy of 
11 or 12 years.) 

Ossification of metacarpal and carpal bones is far in advance 
f the normal development for his age; equals that of a 12 year 
id boy. 

Dentition: No permanent teeth present. 

Hirsutes: There was an increased growth of hair about his 
gs and forearms, but none about his chest. The growth of pubic 
air was extensive. The genitalia, both penis and testes, equal in 
levelopment those of a normal adult (penis length, when flaccid, 
v/s inches). 

Mental Development: Retardation of mental development ap 
parent. (Mvidence on which this statement was based not reported 
by examiners.) Talked at age of 12 months. 

In the report of this case the author presents a photograph 
ontrasting the development of this subject with the development 
f a normal boy of 10 and a normal boy of 414 years. A second 
photograph contrasts his genitals with those of the normal boy of 
414 years. Two others illustrate ossification of the wrists of this 
subject and those of the normal boy of 41% years. 

Case 3. (Thoms and Hershman 1923.) Girl of Russian-Jewish 
parentage. Chronological age when examined, 3 years 11 months. 
Birth normal. First of two children. Walked at 11 months. At 
l year, breasts were noticed to be larger than normal. At 3 years 
7 months, first menstrual flow appeared and continued four days. 
The second period came 6 weeks later, the third after 3 weeks, and 
the fourth after an interval of 8 weeks. Her figure resembled that 
{a mature woman of child-like stature. At the time of examina- 
tion the breasts resembled those of an adult and had well developed 
nipples and areola. Pubic hair was moderately thick, but there 
was no axillary hair present. The labia of the external genitalia 
were well developed. 

Physical Development: Height at 3 years 11 months, 42 inches. 
(Range of height for four year old American children is between 
») and 43 inches; average approximately 39 inches.) Weight: 50 
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pounds. (Average weight for children of 4 years with averag, 
height is approximately 34 pounds.) Ossification: radiograms of 
wrists show, besides the centers normally present at this age, the 
trapezoid which usually appears at 6 years, the pisiform which 
usually appears at 61% years, and the styloid process of the ulna 
which is seldom seen before the eleventh year. 

Dentition: About normal. Tooth eruption began at 7 months 

Mental Development: Has a mental age of 3% years. Was 
slightly below normal in motor, language, and performance tests 
(Psychological examination was reported by Professor Arnold 
Gesell, M.D., Ph.D., of the Yale Psycho-clinic.) She presented no 
symptoms of marked precocity in personality traits, evidence of 
psychopathic personality or mental deficiency. 

The report gives photograph of the child, illustrating her pre 
cocious physical development. 

Case 4. (Tierney, 1922. Case II.) Boy of American parentag 
Chronological age when examined, 6 years. Weight at birth 91, 
lbs. Birth premature by 5 or 6 weeks. Patient afflicted wit 
epileptiform seizures and increasing nervousness. 

Physical Development: Height, at the time of examination, 56 
inches. (Normal height for boys of 6 years ranges between 
and 49 inches, with an average falling at approximately 46 inches 
This boy’s height approximates the average height of 11 year old 
American boys. ) Symphysis to soles of feet, 27 inches. Sym 
physis to vertex, 29 inches. Span 541% inches. Weight is 79 
pounds. (Average weight for a boy whose height is 56 inches is 
approximately 78 pounds. Average weight for a boy of 6 whos 
height is average is 48 pounds.) Unusually well developed mus 
lature. Radiograph of hand and wrist shows all carpal centers 
fully developed, all epiphyses closed throughout the hand, and 
practically complete closure of radius and ulna which nonnall 
should not occur until the eighteenth or twentieth vear. 

Dentition: No reference made. 

Well developed secondary sex characters. Genitalia show 
marked precocity of development. Penis (flaccid) measures 4% 
inches. 

Mental Development: Mental age, roughly determined (tests 
not mentioned) was between 4 and 5 years. Child is emotionally 
unstable. Has speech disturbance. Abnormal behavior and 00! 
duct manifested by inaccessibility, lowered attention, disturbance 
of facility and sequence of the train of thought, impaired critique 
and judgment. 

Tierney presents several photographs of this case. The first 
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the child standing in front of his father, illustrates the 

abnormal height. The second contrasts his renitals with 

a case of hypogonadism in a man of thirty vears. The 

nd fourth are skiagraphs of the subject’s hand and wrist 

sted with the hand of a normal 6 year old boy. Another 

rraph contrasts the somatic and genital development of this 
th ease 2 above and of No. 15 of Table I. 


l avel 


eTams of 


R SUMMARY OF DATA FROM 62 CASE HISTORIES WHICH CONTAINED 

DATA ON THE MENTALITY OF THE SUBJECTS 
eee m the reports of 62 cases in which remarks were given con 
idence of ¢ the mentality of the subjects we have abstracted the salient 
depicting their somatic and mental characteristics. These 
ire brought together in Table I. To each case a reference 
er is given: this, together with a letter designating the sub- 
sex, appears in column 1. The reference numbers which 
pear again in the bibliography will enable the reader to find the 
from which the ease was taken. Column 2, headed ‘* Diag 
states the disordered gland to which the condition of 


yr her pr 


arentagt 


birth Jl, 


y praecox was attributed. Column 3 gives the bases on 
this diagnosis rests. From a consideration of the clinical 
it would seem that puberty praecox arises from or is 


ited with, pathology or abnormal functioning of the gonads, 


Die } . a al 
bt pineal body, or the suprarenal glands. Cases 1 to 16 of Table I 
ont 1s ; pou : > wy a ° 
or ssociated with disturbances of the gonads: cases 17 to 23, with 
incnes , . me ; . 

P . disturbances; and cases 24 to 32 with suprarenal disorders. 
f 6 whos 


: maining eases, numbering from 33 to 62, are thrown together 
eq Mus 


al eenters , aa 
land, 


no diagnosis of any sort was reported by the examining 


Column 4 gives the ages of subjects at the time of clinical 
mination. Data on mentality are given in column 5. We have 
d by direct quotation or abstract all pertinent data given. 
— mally remarks on the personality of the subject as well as 
alia shov rade of mentality appear in this column. 
Columns 6 and 7 state the height and weight of the subject. 
the reader in appreciating the degree of acceleration or 
rdation for each case we have given in parentheses the average 
cht and weight and the ranges of heights and weights for chil- 
siiiees ) if similar ages. In a few instances the author presents 
4 exitian ae for children of the same nationality as the case being 
reported; these we have quoted. If standards are not reported by 
‘he author we have supplied them from the records of American 
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school children. Norms for American children between the ages 
of 6 and 18 were taken from the Baldwin-Wood ‘‘ Weigh; 
Height-Age Table for Boys (and Girls) of School Age.’’ For ehjj. 
dren whose ages fall below six years the norms were taken from 
Woodbury’s ‘‘ Weight-Height-Age Tables for Boys (and Girls),” 

Column 8 gives data relative to the ossification of bones. Sine¢ 
the practice of making radiograms of the skeleton is of relatively 
recent date only a few case histories are accompanied by radio. 
graphs. Remarks on dentition are given in column 9. Columns 
10 and 11 give data pertaining to the secondary sex characters 
and the accessory sex apparatus. The last column serves as a 
‘‘eatch all’’ for miscellaneous data and remarks not proper) 
falling under any of the previous captions. 

In a very rough way the cases reported in each of these larg 
groups associated with particular glandular disturbances ar 
arranged according to descending degrees of brightness as judged 
from the remarks on mentality. No great significance is attached 
to this ranking, however, because we appreciate the likelihood of 
these data being very unreliable. How unreliable, no one can say 
with exactness at the present time. 
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Notes on the Mental Development of Childre n 


ETIOLOGY OF PUBERTY PRAECOX 

Kor detailed information regarding the etiology ot pubert 
praecox, the following articles afford excellent introductions ; 
the subject: Krabbe (1923), Tierney (1922), Gordon (199] 
MeCord (1914), and Lord (1899). According to the opinions 0; 
these men, this disorder results from pathological growth 
pathological functioning of the gonads, suprarenal glands, 
pineal body. Fifteen of the diagnoses appearing in Table I ar 
based on histological examination of the diseased endocrine orga 
removed by operation or upon the findings of autopsy. The | 
maining 16 are chiefly based on clinical symptoms. It is of interes; 
to note that opinions are consistent in attributing this disorder { 
endocrine disturbances in Cases where diagnoses were reported 


MENTAL DEVELOPMENT IN PUBERTY PRAECOX 
So far as we could discover from a consideration of the litera 
ture, standardized tests for the measurement of mental develo 
ment have been reported for only five cases of puberty pra 
These are the cases of Morse (1913), Tierney (1922), Thoms a 
Hershman (1923), and Wheelon (1925). Only about one-thir 
of our 190 case reports contain any remarks whatever on ment 
development. These remarks, for the most part, consist of onl) 
brief comment, such as the child was bright, dull, or average: and 
contrary to our original expectations, the examining physician: 
rarely offered comments on specific achievements at certain ages 
which might have served as a basis for roughly estimating t! 
child’s intellectual level. In view of these facts, it is obvious that 


no really scientific deductions concerning the grades of int 


gence associated with the phenomena of puberty praecox ca 
drawn. At best we can only summarize the subjective estimates 
of physicians separated ofttimes by many decades in point 
time, living in different countries, and working with individua 
criteria of intelligence. 

Disregarding the factors of etiology, sex, physical develo 
ment, ete., and considering all of the cases of Table I together, on 
gets a somewhat better picture of the estimated intelligence 0! 
puberty praecox than when they are taken in small groups accord 
ing to the various bases of classification. Of the 62 cases 0! 
Table I: 

21.3% were reported as being above average in intelligen 

37.7% as being average, and 

41.0% as being below average. 
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er words, it is the consensus of opinion among examining 
ans that the mental development of cases of puberty praecox 

, be somewhat below the average of normal children. This 
sion coineides with statements of other writers who have 
ed the literature on this subject. Strauch (1918) remarks 
In striking contrast to the premature development and 
ve growth of the body in precocity, is the persistence of 
chic functions in their infantile stage in most cases. The 
orresponds, as a rule, to the real age; their behavior is 
h, but the premature awakening of the vita sexualis lends 
peculiar color. Rarely does the psychic progress take place 
passu. In other instances there exists a delayed mental 


pment, a debility, imbecility or even idiocy. In the case 


pre-existing weakmindedness, neither in normal nor in prema 
re puberty could any better development of the psychie fune 
De expected from these hiologieal processes.’”’ Roger Wil 
1902) who reviews one hundred and four cases of puberty 
states that: ‘*The mental qualities of these anomalous 
never correspond to their sexual or bodily development ; 
er they have the child-like psychical qualities of their age, or 
are unusually dull, mentally defective, or even idiotic. 
higher tissues and organs also are much more slowly evolved 
| much less prone to precocity, than the lower ones. This is 
specially so with the human brain, which appears not to attain 
development maximum until very late in life—even up to the 
year, and it is noteworthy that this organ is hardly ever 
iffected (in the direction of precocious development)! in eases 
ol precocity.’’ 
\ttempts have been made by several writers to ascertain 
whether specific trends of mental development go hand in hand 
th speeifie glandular disturbances. With respect to puberty 
lecox arising from hypersecretion of the gonads, Tierney (1922 
states that there is no ‘‘mental precocity, rather a tendency to 
reased function even to imbecility’’. Leiner (1920) savs that 
he mentality of the hypergonadal type shows no precocity. The 
ndividual is usually retarded and even may not develop beyond 
the level of imbecility or idiocy. With respect to the ovarian type, 
Neurath, as quoted by Leiner (1920), reports that their psychic 
levelopment is not as far advanced as their physical development 
ind that they put away their dolls, ete., because of self-conscious 
hess rather than mental maturity. Our ovarian and testicular 


phrase in parenthesis 
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group presented in Table I has 5 who were said to be aboy 
normal, 4 normals, 5 subnormals, and 2 of imbecile grade. 

Tierney (1922) believes that the mentality of suprarenal cages 
tends to be subnormal. As evidence for a similar generalizatio 
Leiner (1920) quotes Pitman’s adrenal case which showed idio 
and Coleott-Fox and Bullock and Sequiera’s (1905) cases whic} 
showed marked intellectual dullness. Of our own collected cases 
3 were reported as being above normal, 2 normal, 3 dull, and | 
defective. 

Leiner (1920) believes that mental precocity is not found 
puberty praecox except in cases associated with pineal distur! 
ances. He states that, ‘‘Mental precocity is very rare and is 
found in those in whom the pineal is primarily involved, and the 
only in the male. 
fected or retarded. 
like imaginative form, and has no real substantial basis.’’ 

Our pineal cases of Table I do not conclusively confirm « 
refute the statement of Leiner. According to the reports, 2 wer 
considered superior, 2 normal, 2 dull, and 2 defective. Taking 
these data as they stand and those for the other glandular dis 
turbances as well it seems most reasonable to conclude, if a 
conclusion at ali is permissible, that there is no evidence for gen 
uine mental precocity regularly associated with any glandular dis 
turbance underlying puberty praecox. Most probably the rat 
of mental development, is either unaffected by the glandular dis 
order or is retarded. 

Psychological Examination Desirable: In view of the facet 
that no more than one-third of the cases of puberty praecox 
reported in the literature contain any reference whatever to met 
tality, and still fewer contain objective measures of mental develop 
ment, it seems pertinent to urge that clinicians who have the rar 
opportunity of examining a case of puberty praecox add to their 
routine physical and medical tests a comprehensive psychological 
examination. Every case of puberty praecox should be looked 
upon as a miniature field of research for the clinical psychologist 
as well as the endocrinologist, surgeon, pathologist, or internist 
Mental examinations will throw light on such questions as whether 
a spurt of mental growth is always, sometimes, or never correlated 
with the spurt of physical development so common in puberty 
praecox, and whether the mental life of a child who exhibits th 
somatic signs of puberty is augmented by the emotions, desires, 
and impulses normal to the pubescent youth of twelve to sixteen 
years. Objective measures of intelligence will nullify the influenc 
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ell known size-intelligence illusion confronting those who 
to estimate intelligence without resorting to standardized 


PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT 


le considering the data on physical development one must 
verlook the fact that there is a wide range of variability for 
traits in normal children (Baldwin, 1921). Taking due 
of these variations, however, it is still apparent that in 
puberty praecox physical traits are sometimes developed 
nd the extreme ranges for normal children of similar ages. 
tht-weight: Forty-five of the 62 cases reported in Table I 
ned measurements of stature. Of these: 
> per cent were above the height of tall children of similar 
ages as reported by Baldwin and Wood or Woodbury. 
per cent approximated the height for average children, 
and 
» per cent were below the height quoted for short children. 
measurements were given for 35 cases. Of these: 
3 per cent were overweight for their height. 
per cent were normal in weight for their heights, and 
57 per cent were underweight for their heights. 
a small per cent of cases there is a tendency toward adi 
This condition prevailed in cases associated with ovarian 
ors. The bodily form in such eases takes on the rounded 
itness of maturity, with characteristic fat pads over the legs, 
, buttocks, shoulders, and breasts. Such fatty deposits tend 
rease the body weight greatly above that for the normal child 
ial height in its prepuberal stage of development. 
Occasionally another type of precocity is found, particularly 
he male. It is a tendency toward great muscular development. 
such ease (No. 33, Table IT) is described as a miniature of the 
‘arnese Hereules. His back and shoulder muscles, the arms, 
ooked thighs, and legs are so well developed that one may easily discern 
logist eir contours. The child is a miniature athlete and possesses 
trength that is quite in keeping with the size of his muscles. Ten 
ndividuals presenting precocious muscular development are 
found in the 62 cases of Table I. They are numbers 33, 34, 36, 37, 
44.49 51, 52. 57, 58. 
Ossification: In a few instances the children become abnor 
mally tall during the early vears of childhood, but eventually 
present a dwarfed or disproportionate bodily development owing 


tr t} 


e fact that complete ossification of the long bones is precocious. 
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Growth in stature ceases when the epiphyses and diaphyses of 
the long bones close. Such a condition is illustrated by Case 1 9; 
Table Il. This girl grew very little after the age of eleven and 
ceased growing entirely at the age of thirteen. At that time her 
sitting height was markedly disproportionate for her standing 
height owing to the premature ossification of the long bones oj 
the limbs. Case 12, Table I, presents a similar condition of 
development. 

Among the 62 cases of Table I there are 16 reports on ossifiea 
tion. In all but one of the sixteen cases it was reported that 
ossification was precocious. Some of these individuals unques 
tionably fall outside the upper extreme of the range for norma 
children. 

Dentition: Little is said concerning dentition in case reports 
of puberty praecox. This is rather surprising in view of the faet 
that physicians have long since been accustomed to examine th 
teeth of children as a routine measure. Of our 62 cases only |! 
contain remarks on dentition. Of these 36.8 per cent are pr 
cocious, 42.1 per cent normal, and 15.8 per cent below norma 
according to the standards set by Noyes (1912). On the whole it 
would seem that dentition, like other phases of osseous develo) 
ment, is somewhat precocious. The limited amount of data, hov 
ever, precludes a reliable generalization on this point. 


DEVELOPMENT OF SECONDARY SEXUAL CHARACTERS AND SEXUA 
APPARATUS 


The development of secondary sexual characters and the sexua 


apparatus are of special interest because they constitute th 


earliest and most fundamental bases for the recognition of cases 
of puberty praecox. In the male one usually finds precocious 
development of the external genitals. Sometimes the penis alon 
develops while the size of the testes remains normal for the child's 
age. In other cases both organs rapidly approximate in size t! 
external genitals of the adult. Although vigorous erection 0! 
penis has been reported in several instances, ejaculation of seme! 
is rarely reported. (Cases 34, 51, Table I.) In this connection t 

very ancient and oft quoted statement attributed to Pliny may 
bear repetition once more. He reported the case of a man who 
was ‘‘an infant, a young man, a mature man, and an old man, was 
married and begat children, and died, and all in the space of seve! 
years!’’ For the most part the libido sexualis does not awaken as 


the sexual organs develop in these very young children, according 
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pinions of most examiners. [Wheelon (1925), Strauch 


with development of the external genitals goes pre 
levelopment of the vocal apparatus resulting in a deepen 

d strengthening of the voice. The child is said to lose its 
. voice in exchange for the bass voice of the post-puberal 
At the same time pubic, axillary, and bodily hairiness puts 
appearance in much the same manner as one normally finds 
of fourteen to sixteen vears. Muscular development has 


been mentioned. 
the female, menstruation is ofttimes the first sign of the 
of puberty praecox. It appeared precociously in 28 of the 


nale cases reported in Table I. Usually the menses are 
ir and the flow very scanty, but in a few instances a regular 
‘itv has been claimed. (Cases 3, 28, 35, 39, 42, Table I.) 
ovarian type, breast development, rapid growth of the 
renitals, and hypertrichosis follow closely upon the onset 
ustruation. The figure of the child sometimes resembles 
the adult woman. Some of the adrenal cases suggest a 
toward masculinity rather than precocious feminine 
development. In these cases there may be no menstruation 
vth of the breast but marked growth of coarse hair over the 
and abnormal development of the external genitals, par 
36, 


1.) Only one of the 62 cases conclusively demonstrated the 


rlv the penis like growth of the clitoris. (Cases 27, 
inetional maturity of the primary and secondary sexual 
itus. Case 7 of Table I became pregnant at the early age 
ne and one-half years. Although the details of this case are 
mplete, it would seem from a consideration of the case as a 
le that this individual represents a true case of precocious 
without marked pathological functioning of the gonads. 
nancy in normal children is not without precedent, however, 
ize of ten years, 


RACI 

While considering the etiology of puberty praecox physicians 
ven very little attention to the factor of race. Aside from 
an born children, with racial descent of parents seldom 
tioned, we found 6 cases reported as Germanic, 2 as English, 
nch, 1 Esthonian, 1 Ruthenian, 1 Finnish, 1 Trish, 1 Russian 
,1 Mulatto, and 1 American Jew. So far as we could discover 
miner considered race an important factor in the causation 

; disorder. 
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HEREDITY 


It seems to be the opinion of most endocrinologists that pubert 
praecox is an acquired disorder rather than one arising from , 
distinctly hereditary base. Although statements as to the no 
appearance of puberty praecox among near relatives of the patien; 
were found, only two instances of similar disorder within the 
family were reported. Robinson (1902) writes of two childrey 
brought to him for sex identification. One was two weeks of age 
and the other two years old at the time. Both had well developed 
pubic hair and the external genitals presented a type of develop 
ment resembling pseudo-hermaphroditism. An older brother 
these children had pubic hair and adult-like genitals at the age of 
five. Another instance was reported by Stone (1852). The father 
of the child had become sexually mature at an early age (age not 
given). From the limited data at hand, however, we could not 
determine whether the condition of the father properly brings him 
under the classification of puberty praecox or whether it is only 
an instance of early sexual maturity appearing in a very normal 
individnal. 


SUMMARY 

From the data of 62 cases of puberty praecox containing 
remarks on mental development the following appear to b 
legitimate deductions: 

1. The rate of mental development tends to be normal or sub 
normal; it is seldom, if ever, really accelerated. Specific trends 
of mental development are probably not closely correlated with 
specific types of pathological development or functioning of the 
endocrine glands underlying the disorder. 

2. Such physical traits as height, weight, muscular develop- 
ment, strength, ossification of bones, closure of epiphyseal junc- 
tures, and dentition (?) may greatly surpass the norms for chil 
dren of similar ages and, quite frequently, they surpass the 
extreme ranges for American school children of their respective 
ages. 

3. Precocious development of the external genitals and the 
secondary sexual characters is usually found, although exceptions 
to the rule have been described. The extent of precocious develop 
ment in various elements of the sexual organs or the secondary 
sexual characters is variable from individual to individual. 

4. Puberty praecox is considered an acquired disorder arising 
on a basis of pathological development or pathological functioning 
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ands of internal secretion. There is no evidence pointing 
tinetly hereditary basis 
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A QUANTITATIVE INVESTIGATION OF THE ALLEGED 
INDEPENDENT OPERATION OF CONSCIOUS AND 
SUBCONSCIOUS PROCESSES? 

By RAMONA MESSERSCHMIDT 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


I. INTRODUCTION 


KASONING from certain experiments conducted by Janet, 
Prince and Burnett, it has been thought by many that it is 
possible for a person to carry on two complicated intellectual 
esses simultaneously, one consciously and the other subcon- 
y. Janet ® conducted a series of experiments in which he 
ivored to penetrate the subconscious. He instructed one of 
ihjects to make ‘‘an unconscious multiplication and an uncon- 
is judgment’’ by post-hypnotic suggestion. According to 
‘tion, Luey correctly multiplied 739 by 42 with her right 
n a paper that was before her, and at the same time related 
appenings of the day. Later she wrote a letter by automatic 
ting while engaged in conversation. Freely translated, it reads: 
\iadam, 
[ cannot come Sunday as it was understood; I beg you 
to excuse me. I would like to come to you, but I cannot 
cept for that day. 
Your friend, 
Lucey. 
My regards to the children, please.’’ 


The following year Dr. Morton Prince* published a descrip- 
on of a series of experiments designed to demonstrate the exist- 





ure and the technique of this experiment, and for his assistance in the 
the manuscript. This is the third of a series of Wisconsin studies on 
mena, but the first to be published. 
erms conscious and subconscious are used throughout this article to denote 
ence respectively between the acts done when the subject was fully aware of 
lure, and those acts done when the subject was not fully aware of the pro- 
\wareness, or lack of it, is understood merely as the ability or inability of 
tell whether or not the process in question was going on or had recently 


writer wishes to express her gratitude to Professor Clark L. Hull for sug- 
¥ 


Pierre Janet, L’Automatisme Psychologique, Paris, 1907, pp. 263-264. 
Ur. Morton Price, ‘‘ Experiments to Determine Co-conscious (Subconscious) Idea- 
Journal of Abnormal Psychology, Vol. 3 1909-9, p. 37. 
325 
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ence of co-consciousness. Two abnormal individuals were hjs 
subjects. The following is a representative example of the metho 
used. For one subject he used BA, a case of multiple personalit, 
A had a complete amnesia for B, but B was aware of A. The 
hypnotic state of B was designated as b. It was agreed with b, 
when co-conscious, she should do a particular sum in ment; 
arithmetic while A was consciously engaged in another task. 

‘*A was brought and the number 53 written, without her kno 
edge, in the left-hand upper corner of a sheet of paper—and 6] 
the lower right-hand corner. A was then directed to write in th 
middle of the sheet the verse ‘Tell Me Not in Mournful Numbers’ 
ete. I distracted her mind as a conjurer might, so that she wou 
not, apparently, as a fact did not, examine the paper. 

* * . * *. 

‘*Qnce only she stumbled a bit while writing, as if there 
momentary inhibition of her thoughts by the subconscious proc 

‘‘She was then changed to b. Immediately on appearing, | 
exclaimed, almost shouted ‘114’, which is correct.’’ * 

Using substantially the same technique as Dr. Prince, M 
Charles T. Burnett ® of Bowdoin College carried out a series 


} 
thy 


experiments to prove the existence of co-consciousness 1 
normal individuals. 

Burnett divides his experiments into three groups: 
probative experiments (thirteen sessions); (2) confirmator 
experiments (five sessions); (3) check experiments (nine ses 


sions). The first group are the ones which he mainly bases |} 
thesis upon. The following is a description of one of the best 
this series: 

‘Hypnotic stage: 


‘*() (the subject) was told in hypnosis that EF (the exper 


menter) would give him a problem in the addition of three nun 
bers, that he would awake on hearing the third number, and tf! 
he would give the answer at once on being rehypnotized. 

a repetition of these directions, the numbers were given as follo 

27, 97, 82. O awakened at once as directed. 


‘*Interim stage: 
‘‘Being set at automatic writing he produced the following 
In this reproduction, and in all similar cases hereafter, the vert! 


4 Prince, op. cit. p. 37. 
5Charles T. Burnett, ‘‘Splitting the Mind,’’ Psychological Monographs, V 
No. 2, 19285. 
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ate ends of lines in the original manuscript, and the dots 
cible parts. 
‘Was to (here follows a rude, five-pointed star and an 
ir erescent-shaped figure)® add 3 nur 3 numbers | and nd 
answer when rehy | hy (p) notised me they were | the 
There is a large indecipherable conglomerate traced 
iround the preceding words. A new sheet begins here.) 
eally wanted me to do it | I can do it but if vou | don’t I 
If you would | let me IT would . . . why | 
\ new sheet begins here) 97, 27, 82. You said to give you 
ver I can’t t tell | you because I know you don’t want 
ast two words are superposed) me too | want | I want to 
| . . . If! But I ean do it.’ 
} meanwhile talked undisturbedly with O on various subjects 
nt to the experiment. Questioned about his right hand, O 
aware that it was doing anything. Being questioned as to 
urred in hypnotic stage, 1, O recalled everything except 
fic character of the problem. 
otie stage 2: 
a brief pause O said 206 (correct). 
Why did you say that?’ O: ‘Because you wanted me to 
im of some numbers.’ 
‘llow did you get the numbers?’ O: ‘You gave them to 


‘When did you do this sum?’ QO: ‘At the table.’ 
‘When were you doing the problem?’ O:‘When we were 


the probative and the confirmatory experiments, Burnett 
that there was ‘‘co-consciousness illustrated as existing 
normal individuals’’.. From the check experiments, he 
that in the waking state and with no post-hypnotie sug 
‘O’s ability to perform two widely divergent tasks at the 
time was far inferior to what he can do outside hypnosis with 
{a previous hypnotic suggestion’’,” ‘‘the functions were 
taneous’’,”” there was an alternation of task, and they 


as shown by the errors and scanty recall.’*"" In hypnosis, 


rted into the aut 
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however, there was ‘‘no evidence of mutual interference bet 
the tasks—interfere but not alternate 
Janet drew no conclusions from his experimentation which are 
open to adverse criticism. The technique employed by th 
two experimenters, however, lacked scientific controls, and made 
no provisions for a measurement of results on which to base their 


99 12 


conclusions. 

Burnett states that the processes alternated in the normal 
condition, but that when one was done consciously and the other 
subeonsciously by post-hypnotiec suggestion, they took place simy 
taneously. Considering the method used by both these 
gators, there was a great possibility for alternation with th 
as well as the former, because under the loose conditions 
experiment it would be impossible to tell whether alternation took 
place or not. To be more specific, writing the memorized verse 
Prince’s experiment probably did not require either full or cor 
tinuous effort, thus leaving an opportunity for carrying 01 
computation. There was evidently some interference « 
their experiments, for ‘‘she stumbled a bit while writing”’ 
might have been while the computation was being performed, 
thus showing it to be an alternate and not a simultaneous process. 
While conversing, it would easily have been possible for the sub 
ject, while apparently listening, to carry out the caleulation. h 
Burnett’s experiment, it is also most logical to assume t! 
problem was computed during pauses in the conversation. 
the mind was not completely occupied during the interim stag 
that is, since there were times when the intellectual process was ni 
actively engaged in formulating ideas, it is possible, and 
probable, that the addition was made during such intervals. 

But how complete was the simultaneity of the operat 
What was the degree of interference? This is the real questi 
issue. The degree of interference could have been obtained 
measuring the efficiency of each operation when performed alone, 
and then making comparisons with a similar measure of ¢! 
efficiency of the processes when performed together, providi: 
following controls were adhered to: 

(1) Uniform conditions as regards fatigue and practi 
(2) Constant time intervals. 

(3) Constant laboratory conditions. 

(4) Ignorance of the subjects as to the actual purpos 


12 Burnett, p. 124. 
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working of the experiment and unawareness of the subcon- 
scious process at the time of the performance. 

(5) All experimental activities of the subjects must be 
maintained at the maximum efficiency possible under the 
onditions, to reduce to the minimum the possibility of 
indetected alternations. 
mparison of the efficiency of a given process under the 
mditions should form the basis for judging the amount of 


ference, if any. If the two activities are found to go on simul- 


] 


sly without any interference whatever, they may be sup- 
to constitute distinct intellectual processes, and to be truly 
scious. On the other hand, the amount of interference, if 
| be assumed to represent a lack of separation or discrete 


the two processes. 


METHODS AND PROCEDURE IN THE MAIN INVESTIGATION 


purpose of this experimental study is to determine whether 
ssible for a normal individual to carry on two complicated 
tual processes simultaneously as evidenced by the quantita 


ilts of controlled tests. 
essential feature of the experiment was to keep the mind 
subject maximally engaged during the testing periods. To 
r the degree of simultaneity of the operation, it is necessary 
pare the results obtained when only one complicated intel- 
task was being performed at the maximum speed, with the 
obtained when two complicated intellectual tasks were 
erformed, both at the maximum speed. Obviously, if two 
dent tasks can be performed at the same time, a total of 
is much should be accomplished in a given period as when 
d was oceupied with only one. If this takes place, it will 
ute strong evidence of genuine eco-conscious mental activity. 
ever, a total is accomplished Jess than when the mind was 
ed with only one task, it will be strong evidence against the 
of co-consciousness. 
the majority of our experiments one task was carried on sub 
ously (mental computations recorded automatically on paper 
e hand in question under a screen) through the influence 
st-hypnotie suggestion. Owing to the widespread prejudice 
st hypnosis, it was found somewhat difficult to obtain many 
subjects. Thirty undergraduate women were ‘‘ worked on’’, 
of whom became well trained subjects. Nevertheless, yielding 


false fears, five of these declined to continue the experiment. 
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Therefore, the results are based on an experimental study wit! 
three well-trained individuals of average computational ability 
A subject was considered satisfactory only when she showed 
total amnesia of her trance experiences as tested by simple recal 

The method of hypnotizing employed during the training 
subjects was what one might call a combination of physical a) 
psychical methods—that is, eye fixation on a crystal together wit! 
verbal suggestion. When the eyelids closed heavily, stroking an 
continual verbal suggestions of drowsiness, bodily heaviness, and 
muscular relaxation, deep and regular breathing, and a final vi) 
verbal picture of sleep were given. This caused the subjects | 
fall into a deep trance state. After becoming trained, it was 
longer necessary to use the crystal; a few suggestions of sleep 
sufficient to induce deep hypnosis, with total post-hypnotic amnes 
as tested by ordinary recall. 

The three subjects used are designated as X, Y, and Z. X 
a freshman aged nineteen enrolled in the College of Agricultu 
against her wishes, for she possessed exceptional ability ir 
literary field. She ranked far above the average according to | 
results of the university intelligence test. Y was a sophomor 
aged twenty-one, majoring in English. She was an average student 
Z was a senior aged twenty, majoring in history. She was a 
excellent student. A very interesting fact to note about Z is t! 
she could be easily ‘‘seared’’ into a dissociated condition. 
hypnotist had only to look at her and shout, ‘‘sleep’’, whereup 
she immediately fell into a trance state. 

Serial addition and reading were chosen for the respectis 
tasks in the present investigation. For the reading, the book, 
Kdman’s Human Traits, was used because of the uniforn 
of material throughout, making it a good medium for measurement 
Serial addition is extremely difficult, and requires full concentra 
tion. It is performed as follows: To the number given by the 
experimenter, the subject added orally first six, then seve 
this sum and eight to the next sum, then six, then seven, then eight 
and so on, for five minutes. The computation was done *‘me! 


tally’’, for merely the sums were given aloud. Only two-pla 


numbers were given in the subject’s responses—that is, on reac! 
ing the hundreds she was allowed to drop the third digit. Thus, if 
a subject were given the number 13 for the serial additio 
6-7-8, her responses would be as follows: 


13 
19 
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26 
2 
o 


40) 
47 
ee) 
61 
68 
76 
82 
SY 
97 
103 
10 
1S and so on. 


ining series was given each subject to eliminate as far 
le a high percentage of error and the worst part of the 
effects. Due to the number of mistakes and to the difficults 
embering which number was to be added, two subjects were 
ith 6-8 and 7-9 instead of 6-7-8 and 7-8-9 respectively. 


ries was also too difficult to keep straight, so it was neces 
ise 6 and 7. One of these last subjects, however, became 
enough to use the series with two numbers for her last 
These were so distributed as to produce no constant 


is necessary to devise two tvpes of procedure, the main 
ntal procedure and the control experimental procedure. 
paring the results of the two, an accurate measure of the 
f interference was possible. (One procedure was, in brief, 
sure the amount accomplished in a given time doing one tas 
maximum speed and the other procedure was a measure 
mount accomplished in each of the two tasks during the 
th of time, doing them together. In order to make the 
: of the technique clear, a typical experimental evele is given 
ble I, and a set of typical results from such a cycle in Tables 
1 TTT. 
should be noted that the general plan of the experiment was 
simple. The single processes in part I (Table I) were 
ed to determine the subject’s maximum conscious capacity 
ich of the three tasks employed in the control experiments 
no interference existed. Ideally, it would also have been 
desirable for a similar control to have been run to determine the 
maximum subsconcious capacity of each subject parallel with single 
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TABLE I 


I. CONTROL EXPERIMENT—Single Tasks, Conscious 
A. Serial Addition: 6-7-8 Oral—Time = five minutes, adding as rapidly 4 
possible. athe 
B. Reading Edman’s Human Traits: Oral—Time= five minutes, reading 
rapidly as possible. 
C. Serial Addition: 7-8-9 Written—Time = five minutes, adding as ra; 
possible. 


II. MAIN EXPERIMENT—Double Tasks, One conscious and the other sub 
A. Reading Aloud and Written Addition: 
(1) Reading Edman’s Human Traits—Oral (Conscious). 
(2) Serial Addition: 7-8-9 Written (Subconscious )—Time =— five 
Both done as rapidly as possible. 
B. Serial Addition: Oral and Written Together: 
(1) Serial Addition: 6-7-8 Oral (Conscious). 
(2) Serial Addition: 7-8-9 Written (Subconscious )—Time = five n 
Both done as rapidly as possible. 


task, I, C. This was contained in the original pian of the « 
ment but was not performed because of an oversight on the part 
the writer. 

Kxperiment Il, A was designed to discover how much mut 
interference, if any, took place between a conscious and a sul 
conscious process when the two were to a considerable extent 
different. Experiment I], B was designed to determine how mu 
mutual interference, if any, took place between a conscious and 
subeonscious process when both were practically identical. 
amount of interference may be determined quantitatively by noting 
how much less, if any, the subject accomplishes on a given task 
when she performs it while another task is being performed by 
the alleged secondary consciousness. 


TYPICAL EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 


Specific and representative examples of the data procured ar 
shown in Control Experiment (7) and Main Experiment (10) of 
Subject X: 


TABLE II 
TYPICAL CONTROL EXPERIMENT—Single Tasks, Cons: 


\ 6-7-8 starting w 24, Oral, Time five minutes 

Number of additions.... 

Number of errors...... 

Number of times lost count 

Correct additions. . - 27 

B. Reading Edman’s Human Traits: Oral—Time = five minutes. 
as or ta hiial wis .... 820 words 

C. Serial Addition: 7-8-9 starting with 34 Written—Time = five minutes 
Number of additions. . 
Number of errors. 
Correct additions. . 
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TABLE III 


TYPICAL MAIN EXPERIMENT—Double Tasks, One Conscious, the 
Other Subconscious 
Aloud and Written Addition, Together—Time =— five minutes. 
Reading Edman’s Human Traits: Oral (Conscious). 
OS Ee ee 
Serial Addition: 7-8-9 starting with 34 Written (Subconscious). 
Number of additions 26 
Number of GFFOTS . . on cccccccses 4 (and 2 repetitions) 
Correct additions ........ 22 
Addition both Written and Oral—Time — five minutes. 
1) Series 6-7-8 starting with 24 Oral (Conscious). 
Number of additions............ 49 
Number of errors........... a. 2 
Correct additions...... eee ae 
Series 7-8-9 starting with 37 Written (Subconscious). 
Number of additions. ia: 
Number of errors.... ey 7 (and 1 repetition) 
Correct additions... .. a Ue 11 


Experiment 7 


Mareh 25, 1926, 12:30 p.m. 


Directions: 

While in the trance state, X was told that on waking she should 
sit at the table, put her hand under the cardboard screen, take up 
the pencil, and maintain this position throughout the series. 


She was directed to carry out three tests. The first was to 
rive orally as quickly and accurately as possible the serial addition 
8 to the number repeated just before the word ‘‘ready’’. 
was to continue until she heard the word ‘‘stop’’. The second 
test was to begin at the place designated as soon as she heard 
‘‘ready’’ and read aloud as rapidly as possible from the book 
Mdman’s Human Traits until told to stop. For the third she was 
told to start at the top of the paper under the cardboard and to 
write in columns the serial addition of 7-8-9 to the number repeated 
ist before the word ‘‘ready’’. On reaching the bottom of the 
page, she was to commence again at the top just a bit to the right 
ast column and to continue until she heard the word ‘‘stop’’. 
X was then asked to repeat the directions to insure a complete 
nderstanding of the nature of the task. 


(reneral Observation on Behavior During This Experiment: 

“or the serial addition, X rested her head on her left hand and 
osed her eyes, apparently to concentrate better. She said that 
she liked this test better than those taken previously because she 
did not feel a bit tired. In fact, she felt fine, and said that: she 
must be getting better in addition. This, however, was due to post- 
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hypnotic suggestion. She had been told in a previous tran 
that the tests would not be tiring, and that she would 
after taking them. 


Experiment 10 
May 29, 1926, 12:30 1 

Directions: 

In the trance state, X was told that after waking she should 
sit at the table, place her right hand under the cardboard 
take up the pencil, and on hearing the word ‘‘ready”’ to start at | 
top of the paper (under the screen) and to write in columns ¢! 
serial addition of 7-8-9 to the number given her. It was explai 
that her subconscious mind would guide her right hand, a 
when awake she would not realize that she was writing. At t] 
same time, she was to begin at the place designated and read alo 
as rapidly as possible from the book, kdman’s Human Traits unt 
told to stop. It was explained to her that her conscious mind wou 
read aloud and that, since the subconscious guided one operat 
while the conscious guided the other, there would be no interfereng 
between the two. Therefore, it should be possible to get a 
rate both of reading and addition. 

For the second test, it was explained to her that her subco. 
scious mind would again guide her right hand to write automati 
cally the serial addition of 7-8-9 to the number given her. At th 
same time, her conscious mind would give the serial addition of 
6-7-8 to the number given her just before she heard the word 
‘*ready’’. Since there should be no interference between 


processes, she should make a very good record. Again, she \ 


tiy 


told that she would not realize she was doing the automatic wr! 
while awake. 


General Observation on Behavior During This Experiment 

A. Reading and Writing Together: 

X hesitated just a bit before starting to read. During lh 
reading she frequently said, ‘‘um’’. In fact, she repeated t! 
expression thirty-one times. Also, she repeated many phrases and 
pronounced some of the words incorrectly, something she had 
never done before. Instead of alternating in long stretches—f 
reading, then adding, then reading, ete., as she had done with t! 


Conscious Together experiments,’ she read more slowly, mispr 
total 


nounced words, and twisted phrases while writing down a 
Then she resumed her reading and stumbled again, almost stopped, 
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ritine the next total. Kvidently the alternations were 


vhen done post-hypnotically. Just after reading one ot 
t additions and stumbling badly in her reading, X exclaimed, 
I’m rotten!’’ When it seemed especially difficult for her 
_she would stamp her right foot and knit her brows. ‘This 
er evidence of interference. ‘Toward the end of the period 
| **| can’t even read’’, and bent lower toward the book as if 
etter. Just these exclamations and the way in which she 
| during the testing period are sufficient evidence of a high 
interterence. 
Both Oral and Written Additions: 
the previous test, X said ‘*um’’ frequently. After the 
iddition (oral) she said, **I can’t think’’. On the seventh, 
onalized by saying, ‘*Guess I’m out of practice’’. There 
equent repetitions both in the written and oral additions 
ence of confusion due to interference. During the pauses 
the oral additions she made the required additions on 
an evidence of alternation. Near the end of the test she 
‘Funny I can’t think as fast as I usually do’’. She realized 
something was holding her back, but she did not quite know 
Was. 
"ater Observations: 
On tinishing, X looked up and said in a rather disgusted tone, 
that dumb?”’ 
‘“Why?’’ 
‘Because I couldn’t read Then she added, ‘‘I surely am 
Do you know, I wanted to add, instead of read’’. This last 
ent is a sure proof of a high degree of interference—that is, 


later she rationalized, ‘‘I need classes’ 


a] 


0 processes were not carried on separately, but were more 

s merged, and then hindered each other. J.ater she exeused 
elf by saying, ‘‘I’m all out of practice’’. 

lhe numbers written were much smaller and more imperfectly 

rmed than usual—as if to conserve on the energy used to make 


+ 


nem. 


II. RESULTS OF THE MAIN INVESTIGATION 


‘or every main experiment the amount accomplished of each of 

0 tasks when done together was compared with the amount 

omplished for each task when done singly as measured by the 

corresponding Control Experiment. Table TV shows in detail the 
results from which the comparisons were made. 
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RESULTS WHILE PERFORMING 


EXPERIMENT 


No 
cor 
rect 
addi 
tions | 
adding | 
consc | 
orally | 
6-7-3 
Time 
7] Min 


ot 


No ot 
words 
read 
consc 
orally 
Time 
5 Min 


P.M 
March 


March 
26 156 
March 


2Y 160 1140 


156 1-3 1011 2-3 


1P 
May 
11 


M 


May 
22 136 1057 
May 


26 204 1014 


Average | 1491-3 | 10802-3} 


3:30 
P.M 
May 


929 


May 


av 
May 
M 

3 


June 
4 


Average 


CONSCIOUS 
Cont 


rABLE IV 
AND SUBCONSCIOUS 


ROL TESTS 


Date 
and 
time 
of 
tak 
ing 
tests 


No. of 
corr 
addi | 
tions 
7-8-9 
conse 
written 
Time 
5 Min 


No 
of 
Ex 
peri 
ment 


12:30 

P.M 
| May 
| 29 


May 
30 


May 
31 


Average) 


1P.M 
May 


12 


May 


270 24 


252 


225 2-: 


Average 


Tasks 


TOGE 


THER Wi 


MAIN EXPERIMEN 


Dissimilar 
Performed 


gether 


No 
words 
read 

cons 


orally 


of 


969 1 5 


Task 
lo 
Time 5 M 


No. of 
correct 
addi 
tions 
8-9 
sub 
cor 
sciously 


writter 
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most striking fact revealed by an examination of Table IV 
there is an enormous amount of mutual interference when 
mpt is made to have a conscious and a subconscious process 
simultaneously in the same organism. In the case of 
X, the number of words read drops from 1,012 to 409, and 
ber of correct additions from 156 to 51. The first process 
\) per cent as efficient, and the second is only 33 per cent 
This means that there not only is an interference such as 
produced by an alternation, but considerably more. If 
vere equally divided between the two processes with no 
terferenece, we might expect each to have accomplished 
nt as much as when operating singly. But not even this 
plished. 
terpretation of these data is somewhat hampered by the 
ve do not know the normal rate of subconscious written 
vhen uncomplicated by a vigorous conscious activity. 
ted out above, a control series for determining this was 
the original plan of the investigator but through a 
rstanding this was not run. If we assume that the rate of 
sus written addition would not differ materially from 
activity performed consciously, then it fell from 137 
to 29 when complicated by oral reading, and to only 15 
mplicated by conscious addition of a very similar nature. 
st case, it is only 22 per cent efficient, and in the second 
il per cent efficient. 
r percentage efficiencies summarizing the results of the 
)jects have been computed. They are shown in Table V, 
ith final averages. It appears from this table that 


reading and subconscious adding average respectively 


nt and 27 per cent efficient, when the attempt is made to 
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tion and subconscious addition average, respectively, 38 per cep 
and 14 per cent efficient when the attempt is made to perform them 
simultaneously. 

Several conclusions may be drawn from Table V. The most 
striking is, as observed above, that there is an enormous amount 
of interference of a conscious process by a subconscious process 
attempting to operate simultaneously with it. Secondly, it may 
be observed that the interference is much greater when the sub 
conscious process is almost identical with the conscious process 
than when it is rather different. Where the processes are rather 
different, the conscious activity is 57.3 per cent efficient, but wher: 
they are similar it is only 38.2 per cent efficient, a fall of 30 per 
cent. Similarly, the subconscious process drops from 27 per cent 
efficiency to 14 per cent, a fall of almost 50 per cent. This seems 
to indieate that the keener the competition between a conscious 
a subconscious process the subconscious process suffers the gre 


perform them simultaneously. On the other hand, conscious add 


proportionate loss. 
In order to compare the efficiency while doing two tasks tog 
when one was subconscious and the other conscious, wit! 


+ 


efficiency of doing them together when both were conscious, a s 
of experiments was conducted with subject X. Otherwise, the sam 
procedures were used as for the experiments with post-hypr 


rABLE VI 


4 


r X WHILE PERFORMING Two TASKS TOGETHER, BoTH OF WHICH We 
CONSCIOUSLY, WITH PARALLEL CONTROL TES! 


Per Cent of Normal Efficiency 


Average Efficiency of both activit 
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tion. Table VI gives the detailed results of this investiga- 
it is interesting to observe that this subject differs quite 


ily in her behavior where both processes are conscious from 
where one was conscious and the other subconscious. There 
erference, to be sure, in fact exactly what would result from 
There are 

data, however, to warrant any very general conclusions. 
one thing, however, there is no doubt. Complex conscious 
conscious processes do not go on independently. The sub- 
is process slows down the conscious process and very 
DIY the conscious process slows down the subconscious one. 
unately, the latter point is not proved by our data owing to 
rin not running control series of subconscious written 
i. matter of fact, there was gross evidence of interference 
irt from the quantitative results cited above, and with all 
ects. While attempting to perform two tasks simultane- 
of which was subconscious, the subjects would read, say, 
rmally for a short time, then pause briefly saying nothing 
ond or so, then read incoherently and slowly, mispro 
¢ words, ete., which would be followed by the writing down 
‘ally of a sum beneath the cardboard screen, then reading 
juite normally for a short time, and so on. The same type 
ivior also took place when both processes were addition. 
‘observations were made on subject X when both processes 
nscious. The chief difference seemed to be that this subject 


ted much more frequently when one process was subcon- 


than when both were conscious. 


IV. SUPPLEMENTARY CONTROL EXPERIMENT 


use of the difference in data secured by Janet, Prince and 

tt from the results of the main experiment performed in 
nvestigation, the question arose: Would the results obtained 
uur subjects have been identical with those obtained from the 
ts used by the investigators just mentioned if we had 
yyed the same technique as they? If so, there arises a con 
ble presumption that the differences found are not due to 
lifferent subjects employed, and that if those investigators 
had used the controlled technique employed in the present inves- 
on, they, in turn, would have obtained results similar to our 
Unfortunately, it was impossible to work further with X 
However, a number of experiments adhering rigidly to 
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the procedure of Janet, Prince, and Burnett as summarized jy } 
introduction to the present article were performed with subject 7. 
to determine whether her behavior would coincide with th, 
reported by those authors. The results were found to be ident; 
with those of the corresponding experiments reported } 
investigators in question. It accordingly becomes increas 
likely that if their tasks had been run at top speed with adeq 
controls and the responses measured, their results would 
coincided with those of the present investigation, with a 
sponding modification of their conclusion regarding the hy 
thetical entity or process called the ‘*co-conscious”’. 





ROUP DEMONSTRATION OF ILLUSORY WARMTH 
S ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE PHENOMENON OF 
SUGGESTION 
r. HERON 


udeavor to find a method whereby the phenomenon of 
on could be demonstrated to classes in the elementary 
iv laboratory, we found that we 


eashore s ~ 


could modify and 
warmth apparatus in such a way that it could 
th a group of subjects. 


_ 


ring of the apparatus is shown in Figure 1. An inspec 
; diagram will show that there are two complete circuits, 
ich will operate independently of the other. One cireuit 


d of switch (S1), the small resistance coils (B), the 


S2), light bulb (L2), and a variable amount of rheostat 


other is composed of switch (S1), the light bulb (11), 


eciprocal amount of rheostat (R) to that contained in 

mentioned circuit. 

heostat (R) and the light bulb (1.1) are mounted on the 

f a box in such a way that they are plainly visible to the 
This rheostat is of the common tubular sort to the slider 
s attached a pointer. This pointer moves along a scale 

livided into six equal parts. The more elaborate this 


ox is made to appear the more it will serve to impress 


rit 
~ 


, and thus to render them more suggestible. 

geht bulb (L2) and the switch (S2) are placed inside of 
such a way that the latter is easily reached by the 
and the former easily seen. The switch must be abso- 

iseless in operation. The light 


( 


bulb serves to regulate 
if current passing through the resistance coils (B), 
ndiecates whether the current 


is passing through the 
ien the switch (S2) is closed. 


of the resistance coils (B) is made by winding 25 turns 
rom an ordinary 110 volt 1.2 amp. rheostat on a round 
eg about one-half inch in diameter. We used 28 of these 
28 students could be given the demonstration simultane- 
tach coil is mounted on a small wooden base at each end 


C. E. Measurements of Illusions and Hallucinations in Normal Life. 
Yale Psychology Laboratory, 1895, II, 1-67. 
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of which is fastened a binding post. The ends of the resistang 
wire are fastened, one to each of the binding posts. 

The other piece of apparatus necessary is a Whipple stop 
clock. If this is not available, any timing apparatus may be used 
which has a large enough second hand that its position may } 
easily read by everyone in the group of subjects. 

The subjects are seated in such a way that all may see the t 
pieces of apparatus, i.e., the clock and the control box. Eae 
is given one of the resistance coils, and all the coils are the 
nected in series with the control apparatus as shown in the diag 

The rest of the procedure of the experiment is indicated | 
instructions which are read to the subjects as follows: 

This is a test of your ability to perceive warmth. | 
determine the threshold of your warmth perception, 
how warm does an object have to become before you pere 
that itis warm. You see that I have here a rheostat to 
is attached a pointer which slides along this seale. 
is at zero, and I snap on this switch (indicate S1) the current 
goes through this light bulb (indicate L1), and causes it | 
burn very brightly. As I move the slider up the scale, the 
rent is gradually drawn away from the light and goes thr 
the coils before you. (Demonstrate so that the students car 
see how the light grows dim.) It will warm them slight! 
because they are made of German silver wire and offer som 
resistance to the current. The current will pass, howeve! 
for several seconds before the warmth is perceptible. 

Your procedure in the experiment is as follows: Wh: 
give the signal ‘‘ready’’, grasp the coil between the thum 
and forefinger of the right hand like this (illustrate). The 
when this clock points to 60, I will switch on the current, and 
set the rheostat at 1 on the scale. I will leave it there for 
10 seconds, and then move it to 2. It will remain there for 
10 seconds, and then be moved to 3 and so on. 

Watch very carefully, and as soon as you feel warmt! 
remove your fingers, and note the time on the clock. Record 
this and the setting of the rheostat. This will be trial No. | 
As soon as all have felt the warmth, we will turn off the 
current and wait for the coils to cool. We will then repeat th 
procedure for trial No. 2. We will do this for 10 trials. 

When you have perceived the warmth and recorded thi 
results, do not replace your fingers on the coils as that would 
fatigue your sense organs. Wait until all have finished and 
the next trial begins. 
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. following instructions are for the instructor only: 
lor the first five trials give objective warmth from the 
start (7.e., keep switch S2 closed). In each succeeding trial 
start with switch ($2) open. If every subject has not reported 
armth (as evidenced by the fact that he has not removed his 
ngers) at the end of 50 seconds (at which time the rheostat 
be set at 6) close the switch (S2) and give objective 
armth. The data will show how many times each student 
resists the suggestion by the fact that his recorded time is 


er 50 seconds. 


Some typical results show that on the average women (22 sub 
iccept the suggestion in 8.1 trials out of 10. An average 
records of 32 men shows an acceptance of the suggestion 

} trials out of a possible 10. The average for both men and 
04 cases) is 7.4. These data are based on ten trials per 

in which there was a possibility of suggestion. That is, 
wedure was carried out as indicated in the above instruc 
ept that it was done with both hands instead of only one. 
vas very little difference in the results for the two hands. 
frequency distribution of these data is shown in Table 1. 
icated in this table, a large majority of the subjects show 


l degree of suggestibility as instanced by the illusion of 


rmth. 


TABLE 1 
FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF ACCEPTANCE OF SUGGESTION 
BASED ON 54 SUBJECTS 
No. of acceptances No. of individuals 
from a possible 10 Women Men Total 
0 0 q 2 
] 2 
4 0 
] 
0 


g 
9 


10 


Totals 


Some of the factors causing a high degree of suggestibility are 
ingly illustrated in this demonstration. A few of these may 
inted out: 

Prestige. The instructor is a person of prestige in the mind 

i the average sophomore, and what he says and does has, for that 
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vw 


reason, great suggestive influence. To successfully conduct 
demonstration, therefore, the instructor must make the fylles 
possible use, in word and deed, of the influence which his posit 
vives him. He must be particularly careful to test the coils | 
warmth between trials even though there may have been no cur 
passing through them in the preceding trial. 

2. Ignorance. The average sophomore is vastly ignor 
the fundamentals of electricity. The behavior of the elect 
current with reference to a comparatively simple piece ot! 
ratus such as a rheostat is a great mystery to him. As a 
he is very gullible with regard to an explanation of the actior 
current in any piece of apparatus, and is easily awed 
apparently complex bit of machinery. This particular k 
ignorance on his part renders him an easy prey in this 
ment. In a like manner does ignorance of other matters 
people to become the easy victims of medical quacks, for exam 
who are capable of using high sounding phrases and long me 
terms. 

3. Sex. The results of this demonstration have consistenth 
shown women to be more suggestible than men. This is consistent 
with common observation in everyday life. We cannot no 
into a discussion of the ultimate reason for this. 

4. Social pressure. The average individual hates to 1 
himself conspicuous by deviating in his behavior from that 
majority. In this demonstration the group should be arra: 
if possible, in the form of a semi-circle. When this is don 
students who retain their grasp of the coils become the objects of 
observation on the part of those who have removed their fingers 
For the majority of individuals this sort of observation becomes 
almost unbearable in a very short time, and they become possessed 
with a great desire to feel the warmth so that they may ren 
their fingers. This, of course, greatly increases the ease 
which they succumb to the illusion. 

This experiment was so uniform successful whenever tried 
with the elementary laboratory classes at the University of Kansas 
that it is published with the hope that others will be able to use 1 
with advantage. The students were so impressed with it as a 
demonstration of a very important and frequent phenomeno! 
human nature that they readily forgave the instructor for 
slight prevarication necessarily inserted in the instructions. The} 
realize that some purpose for the experiment must be give! 
order that their attitude toward it may remain uncritical. 


} 
Tie 





NOTES AND CORRESPONDENCE 


Wittenberg Symposium on Feelings and Emotion 

mbers of the American Psychological Association are especially 
ittend the Symposium on Feelings and Emotion to be held at 
College, October 20-23, under the honorary chairmanship of 


nference marks the opening of the new laboratory of psychology 


lirection of Professor Martin L. Reymert The list of eon 
ong the American psychologists includes Professors Cannon, 
Dunlap, Jastrow, Pillsbury, Seashore, Langfeld, Weiss, 
Hoisington, Prince, Bentley, Carr, Washburn, Woodworth, Hol- 
Stratton. Koffka, Gault, and Brett The contributors among 
in psychologists include Professors Pieron and Janet of Paris, 
enna, Spearman of London and Claparede of Geneva besides 
ves from several other European countries. 
rson interested in attending the conference should communicate 
ssor Martin L. Reymert, Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio. 


Nchool for Social Research. 
ng to the recent announcement by Dr. Alvin Johnson, Director 
School for Social Research at 465 West 23d Street, New York 
xceptionally valuable program of lectures by medical men is to 
for the current year. 
the most important new courses, which began the week of 


sé 


26, will be a course of lectures on ‘‘ Recent Progress in Medicine 
ry’’. A partial list of the lecturers in this course includes: 
Flexner of the Rockefeller Institute, Dr. Walter B. Cannon of 

Dr. Lewellys Barker of Johns Hopkins, Dr. Francis Carter Wood 
a, Dr. Charles B. Chapin of Providence, and Dr. Lewis I. Dublin 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company. Lecture topies for the series 

Endocrine Glands, Problems of Nutrition, Tissue Culture and 

rv, Vital Statisties, Insurance and Life Extension, Industrial 
Immunity, Epidemiology, The Problems of Nervous Diseases, 

er Problem, The Problem of Heart Diseases. 





REVIEWS 


SIGMUND FrReup: Collected Papers, vol. II]; Case Histories, Aut} 
Translation by Alix and James Strachey. London: Hogarth 
1925. Pp. 607. 30s. 

Only five cases are analyzed in this large volume, but each 
described with such a wealth of detail that to call these histories **‘ pa) 
is to adopt a too modest generic term for the contents of the volume 

The cases treated are those of (a) hysteria, (b) phobia, (¢c) obsess 
neurosis, (d) paranoia, and (e) infantile neurosis. All of these analyse 
have appeared originally in the years 1905-1918, but in the pres 
edition there are many illuminating footnotes and postscripts 

Freud’s writings are too well-known to require being summariz 
review of this sort. If we do not appreciate many of his conelusi 
science, we still derive benefit from his elaborate presentation of th 
In this he is indeed a master. Like the realist or, better, naturalist in f 
he crowds into his picture objects that no one but an analyst would 
of regarding as relevant. But again, if we do not take Freud’s explanati 
serious!y, we may yet enjoy the long drawn out narrative as belles-lettres 
It reminds us of the four-fold method with which the sacred writings wer 
wont to be interpreted among the Jews—the so-called P a R DeS 
(Paradise) being the initials of the words which stand for the literal, t 
symbolic, the homiletical and the hermeneutic interpretations of th 
passages. 

That Freud knows human nature is undeniable. Some of his casua 
apercus, such as ‘‘for a reproach which misses the mark gives no lasting 
offense’’, to my mind, are worth more than a dozen pages of drean 
juggling, and sometimes (especially in the analysis of Dora’s hysteria 
the dénouement as revealed by the author, is just as plausible or 
vraisemblant without the labored evidence as with it. In this regard 
Freud comes close to his great race-fellow, Spinoza, whose method did not 
establish the truth of his views but added to our admiration of his genius 
In these papers, Freud tried to be more critical to his interpretations thar 
in his later writings. His analysis of ‘‘a case of hysteria’’, especially 
contains the kernel of his whole method. Freud has put much of his per 
sonality even into the description of cases. He argues, he pleads, he 
apologizes—withal there is a certain power behind these digressions 

Does he convince? Well, perhaps in the same way as Plato-Socrates 
convinces by his dialectics. We are ready to aecept the conclusions for their 
ingenuity, their artistry, but the logical test is not met. Freud’s scie 


integrity is to be noted in this respect. He does not tell us that Dora was 


cured. She discontinued the treatment just as she was about to be made well 


? 
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r resistance got the better of her. How then does the analyst know that 
method was sound? Apparently the admissions on the part of the 
ent as well as the consistency between the physician’s expectations and 
tails brought out in the anamneses are to serve as the evidence for 
indness of the method. 
rly 150 pages are devoted to the analysis of a phobia in a five-year 
y, and what astonishes us is that this child would answer every one 
hundreds of questions put to him with such relevance and directness 
paratively few adults could be credited with. Truly to elicit a 
each time, in a continued grilling, required a great deal of skill on 
f the questioner (who was by the way the child’s father, and not 
1 a superabundance of patience and intelligence on the part of 
ingster 
ther boy is said to have been less critical in religious matters in later 
than at the age of five. When one has such prodigies to work with, 
irvelous things could psychoanalysis not accomplish ! 
eh has been said, or perhaps rather omitted, to indicate that the 
inder discussion is interesting and important rather from its 
al and psychological phases than from the therapeutic angle. It is 
lelights that fascinate us. Freud’s obiter dicta are more instructive 
his symbolism manipulations. 
Furthermore, unexpectedly we sometimes stumble upon a revelation, 
when in a postscript Freud tells us that the five-year-old subject of the 
fourteen years later, did not remember anything about the long- 
out analysis even after reading it in print. This undoubtedly is a 
cored in favor of the psychoanalytic theory about the repression of 
‘hildhood experiences. 
‘he complimentary references to Jung and to Adler in the text are 
ilmost always modified by footnotes in which these leaders of schism are 
taken down a peg, e.g., by such a clause as ‘‘ Adler, who was once an 
snhalyst is 
‘he translation has ben done exceptionally well, except for an occasional 
such as ‘“‘who was 18 months younger than me’’. The use of the 
rd ‘‘woken’’ as a past particle of the verb ‘‘wake’’ (‘‘He will be 
ken up by a dream’’) does not sound euphonic, even if there is some 
recedent for it A. A. Rospack 


ro Stupy IN Co_uece. By Leal A. Headley. Henry Holt and Com 
pany, 1926. Pp. vii+417. 

it has been claimed for the writings of Rousseau that they serve as a 

ake on the intellectual life of his time. It would not do for the book 

r review to have a similar effect on the heads of too many college 

ents, but in the opinion of the reviewer, it will serve somewhat as a 
nine-tails on the pachydermous spirit of some 

The book is expressed in diction lucid, strong and serious; it is thought 

provoking on a more or less elusive and shifty subject of modern education 
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suggesting by its excellence that pearls have been used to deeor 
sponge or that diamonds have been set in sandstone. 

Every one of the fourteen chapters will make ample returns for 
ing despite inequalities of excellence. For the sake of emphasis att 
is, here, called to the last chapter first: How To Invest Time. ‘‘W 
not be concerned with saving time. Literally time cannot be saved 
books are closed each day.”’’ ‘*‘The heaviest responsibility’’ of a st 
is the judicious management of his time. Youth excites our w 
by his daring recklessness in spending his time, his strength a 
money (if he has it). He acts as if life does not begin in earnest 
college days the past. ‘‘We are reminded that youth is the pe. 
achievement.’’ The author recites a host of immortal achievements 
by men and women while still in the twenties. ‘‘This is conspiciousl; 
in the realm of science where, if anywhere, time and painstaking 
are required . . . the men destined to highest eminence in science 
produce some work worthy of their best powers at a decidedly 
period in their ecareer.’’ One reason why youth squanders time 
failure to appreciate it. One of the best ways to eultivate appre 
is to survey and check one’s personal expenditures of time. ‘Sim 
keep a record of how time is spent would be a vain exercise. A sur 
futile except as it becomes the basis for a program.’’ A suggestive tal 
p. 382, shows how an effective survey of time expenditure may be pi 
by the student and used as a trusty guide. 


Chapter I, without a dull sentence, discusses the ancient topic, H: 
Keep Fit Physieally. The value of this chapter for the student risé 
falls with his seriousness, his achievements and his aims. This 


; } 


illustrated by the author’s treatment of when to eat. Those wl 
shouldered much and are making ‘‘the valiant fight’’ will find it 
but it will very likely prove to be dull reading for the college idle 
by his irregular street cafe habits. 

Chapter II, How To Keep Fit Mentally, is a decided contribut 
mental hygiene. In the popular mind, including that of the camp 
effect of hard work is regarded as the leading cause of mental bri 
of one kind or another. To an earnest and interested student hard 


a bracer, a saving tonic. ‘‘It is a fact, absurd as it may seem to so! 
my readers, that one chief trouble with the college student of to-day 
lack of enough work to cecupy his mind. He is distracted but h 
oecupied.’’ And much of his mental instability is traceable to his dist 
tion for which he is hardly responsible. The worried and distracted 
dition is quite illogieal for, if work cannot turn the trick, worrying 

no avail. 

Other topies of the chapter are, ‘*objectify centers of interests’’, ‘‘set 
goals’’, ‘‘eontrol emotional states’’, ‘‘recognize limitations’’. On the first 
of these topics the author says: ‘‘It is germane to our observations that 
we note the universal student usage in referring to social events and 
athletie sports as the ‘college activities’. The all too plain implication 1s 


that their studies are passivities.’’ 
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iapters on How To Understand, How To Learn, and How To 
humanize in excellent form what psychology has to offer on 
blems. The author has selected, arranged and unified in a coherent 
these chapters the best to be found in the writings of James, Watt, 


n, Burnham, Thorndike, Book and Gates. 
hapters, How To Judge, and How To Reason, will appear useful 
chers and students who have not been spoiled by much learning. 
hapters on How To Read and on How To Use The Library are 
ich lucid style that they make splendid woof for the book, and will 
truetive to the general reader. 
chapter, How To Make Notes, comes close to where the student 
lives. The ever rising flood of lecture giving as a means of 
r knowledge makes the present discussion of the subject of decided 
‘he distinction between note taking and note making, by no means 
furnishes the key to the treatment of the subject. Notes that are 
nd as the product of the note maker’s own thinking. If, in making 
otes, you have not developed opinions which you feel are in some 
ir very own, your undertaking has been a failure. The chapter 
tables, figures and a sample entry of note making. 
iter XIII, How To Meet An Examination, not only makes plain 
may successfully meet that reputed school ordeal but produces 
ig reasons why one should do so. There is gradually forming in 
rican schools the soft and deceptive custom of exempting students 
or highest elass in the school from final examinations. The 
ikes the position that the examination is a part of the academic 
ind that as such it combines three funetions. It measures progress 
work It makes for organization of h nowled qe These three 
ire deseribed at length. The author diseusses the problem of 
in eXamination under sixteen points. No doubt students would 
etter papers with less nervous exhaustion, if some such instruction 
to students prior to final examinations 
ore College. Linus W. Kine 


opUCTION TO SociaL PsycHoLoay. By L. L. Bernard. Henry 
and Company, X, 651. 


neral there are two schools of social psychologists. One school in 
to make intelligible social behavior stresses the needs, purposes, 
esires of the individual, and attempts to show how these give rise 
behavior and the socialized individual. The other stresses the 
ent and attempts to show how the individual is moulded by it 
former the individual is thought of as selecting those things in the 
ent that will be useful in attaining satisfaction, or as creating 
ngs that will minister to his needs or provide satisfaction. By the 
environment is regarded as playing the selective réle. From the 
sibilities presented by the organism, regarded as almost passive, 
ment is thought to select those which are to be realized by stimulat- 
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It should be unnecessary to add that 


ing some and by repressing others. 
both schools recognize the importance both of the inherited nature of th, 
organism and of the environment, but they differ greatly in the explanatory 
value attached to these determinants of behavior. 

Bernard is an environmentalist. But his frequent use in the book reviey 
of such drives as the desire for new experience, the desire for soci 
approval, the desire for distinction, the desire to be like others, the striving 


for development, and the pugnacious, sexual and gregarious impulses 
brings him as it has recently other environmentalists, very close to th 
posive psychology so vigorously championed by MeDougall. It should 
added, however, that Bernard is more interested in trying to show why 
given desire finds the expression it does than in showing the presence 
certain fundamental drives in various types of social behavior. 

In his Introduction to Social Psychology Bernard has given us 
most comprehensive social psychology known to the reviewer. The b 


divided into four parts. Part I, or the introduction, is devoted to defi 
the nature of the study to be made. This is done by constructing o1 


basis of a critical examination of the various definitions offered by leading 

social psychologists a definition of his own, and by relating social 

chology to the other social sciences. In part II the foundations of col 

behavior are described. Beginning with a study of the organic bas 

behavior, the author earries us through a study of environmental influ 
" 


which includes an interesting classification of environments, a study 


in behavior, of race differences, of the influence of nationality and 
ending with a study of personality. Part III deseribes the influence 


levelopment of behavior patterns, of the nature and place of consci 


social environment and its manner of operation. In this section inte 
studies of suggestion and imitation are made. In part IV the 
of the psychosocial environment on collective behavior is deseribe 
part begins with a classification of groups. <A study is then made 
ship. The book ends with a study of the various types of social co 
Of great excellence is his account of fads and of the people who adopt 
Of all the topies treated that of race impresses the reviewer as bein 
least satisfactory. In spite of the fact that numerous investigators 
reported striking differences between whites and blacks and in spite 
widespread opinion, supported by much evidence, that these diff 
increase with age up to maturity, Bernard advances on the basis 
questionable interpretation of Pyle’s investigation of white and ne 
children, reported in Nature and Development of Learning Capacity, 
thesis that race differences decrease with age when the races ar 
similar environments. The basis of this thesis was the investigation 
Pyle which showed that negro children of fifteen made a better sh 
when compared with white children of fifteen than negro children 
did with white children of ten. The probable effect of greater selection | 
negro children in the advanced grades, Bernard dismisses with a vers 
inadequate explanation. Nor does he try to bring Pyle’s result in line wit 
the findings of other investigators. Yet this could easily have been di 


- +o7 


T 
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ecting Pyle’s work to a careful analysis. The gain of the negro 
en on the white children was almost wholly in two tests, the substitu- 
and the rote memory test. Naturally school experience influences 
nent in the substitution test, and rote memory has never been 
| as indicating a high order of ability. The gain of the negro chil- 
the other two tests, the manthanometer and logical memory was 
ght Indeed on the manthanometer the fifteen-year-old negro 
did not do so well as the ten-year-old negro children when compared 
children of corresponding ages. In the logical memory test the 
ear-old negro children were able to do 83 per cent as well as 
ar-old white children, while negro children of ten were able to 
r cent as well as ten-year-old white children. This indicates a 
iprovement in the negro children. The few cases, however, which 
| should caution one against attaching any great importance to 
t difference. Certainly the investigation of Pyle cannot be used 
one in advancing a thesis so different from that supported by the 

f numerous investigators. 
thermore Bernard’s treatment of race as an abstraction is very 
tory, as is his whole treatment of abstractions in general At 
seems to use the term abstraction as synonymous with the unreal! 
imes he characterizes things to which he attaches great impor 
is intelligence and species as abstraction. Frequently he seems 
the complex with the abstract. One sometimes wonders if 
es not regard a chemical compound as an abstraction since it 

d of simpler elements. 

ok the author gives, as he himself states, a synthetie account 
ty and of social behavior. In so doing he sueceeds admirably 
er into the life of the developing individual. Well-suited as this 
is for many purposes it seems to lead to an atomistic view of 


rth the various phases of human nature and of the environment 


iture and to the neglect of the organism as an agent This 
very noticeable in Bernard’s treatment of the will (167) and 
atment of thinking (149) in which he attributes to intelligence 
role. His synthetic treatraent is also possibly responsible for 
fusing concomitant variation with the relation of cause and effect 
r V, and his neglect of development through maturation in 
VITl 


| above this is one of the most comprehensive studies of social 


X 


+4 


we have The author anticipated that some readers would 
clusive. The reviewer must confess that he is of that opinion 

leal of the material given in part II, interesting as it may be, 
him irrelevant, and the fact that the author himself did not use 
cidating the problems of social behavior confirms him in that 

n. The size of the book and its organization would probably have 
mproved if parts III and IV had followed part I, and part IT had 
erved for the last. In this way the more conerete social phenomena 
ve been presented and the transition to a study of the underlying 
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bases and explanations of these would have been natural. At the san: 
a guide to the relevant and important would have been provided 

An outstanding exception to all the criticisms here made is B 
treatment of the pathological forms of consciousness. In this study Be; 
comes under the influence of abnormal psychology, and is led to sh 
the individual seeks in various ways to gain satisfaction. The pur 
view of behavior is here clearly presented. If the author had been 
influenced by this view of behavior, the reviewer feels the book wi 
been greatly improved, for whenever Bernard treats man as purp 
results are excellent. 

Notwithstanding the criticisms here made of the book under cons 
tion, the book appeals to the reviewer as one of the best books 
on social psychology. While the teacher may find it advisable to omit 
and change the order of presentation, no student of social psycho! 
afford to remain unacquainted with it. 

CHARLES C 


Les M&CHANISMES SUBCONSCIENTS. By Georges Dwelshauvers 
Libraire Félix Alean, 1925. Pp. 145. 
Human nature may be studied from different angles. One may 
tigate the physiological functions of the human body and the ecodérdi 


mechanisms of these functions. On the other hand, one may investigat 


the nature of the explicitly conscious experiences of man from the 
mental viewpoint. But the human individual is not only the seat 


f the laws determi 


thy 


application of biological laws, on one hand, and o 
the interplay of his ideas and conscious volitions per se, on the 
Between the actions pure of his organs and his conscious reflect 
striving, there is a vast mass of vague and confused impressions, tend 
mental images, volitions and emotions, that, although hazily, or not 
recognized by him, may determine the very course of his existenc 
are expressive of the interaction between mental and organic life a 
a complicated picture that is of particular interest psychologically 
vast domain, that one has been accustomed to speak of as the unconsciou 
or subeonscious, has been given an interesting treatment in the boo! 
reviewed, a treatment based largely on definite laboratory experiment 
concerning what the author calls the ‘‘image’’, a concept that he finds 
have a very wide significance. These experiments have been carried 
in the psychological laboratory of Barcelona, during the years 1921-1924 
under the direction of the author of the book, M. Georges Dwelsha 8 
director of this laboratory. The discussion of the researches is divided 
into seven chapters, each dealing with experiments of a particular type and 
inferences based on them. To these seven chapters is added a specia 
**eonelusion’’, summarizing and evaluating the results. 

Chapters I to V, entitled as follows: ‘‘L’image mental provoquée, Li 
questionnaire sur |’image mental, L’attitude museulaire et l’image mentale 
Le réflexe graphique et l’image mental and Les éléments inconscients dans 





xperiments, devised to determine what 
mental image, and what is the relation 


The results and the 


onscious in the 

the processes underiyvying Images, 

don them may be summarized as follows: In case we think 

mething and our thinking follows the laws of logical 

a purpose that we are well conscious of, the 

to be primarily a rational ‘‘synthesis’’; the image 
- 


he thought 1s, above all, of organizing units 


the mind thus 


hand, the attention is somewhat relaxed and 


} 


reign suggestion, the consciousness is invaded by images 


se themselves more and more, disturbing the concentrated 


‘lating the synthesis. We submit to these images as we 
nages do not obey our will, but seem to appear 

o sidetrack any logical trend of thought. 
pend on processes initiated by external sensory impressions 
n they originate in muscular attitudes and in organic 
themselves remain unpereceived. They are, in short, 
formation and in their avatars’’ 
In the subconscious sphere 


heir The subconscious 
lony (‘‘polypier’’) of images. 
ot representations of anything, they belong to the organic 
ey are a plastic intermediate between the organism and 

us and purposefully willed; they are the form in which 
its of motor reactions make it possible for our conscious 
they furnish our con- 


of the organism, and the reverse; 
The 


e possible means of letting the organism into action. 
may translate themselves into images. On the other 

nay support the consciously willed movement and, accord- 
rree of precision, serve as a means of its execution. The 
psychological manifestations of a regulating physiological 
The dependence of their occurrence in consciousness, as 


irected attention and purposive thinking or 


weakening of d 
state of 


by dreams and daydreams. In the 


rain illuminated 

nthetic mental activity is absent, instead the organic reactions 
emselves in an intense play of images. The sequence of these is 
by laws that are neither the ones of association of ideas nor the 
eausation. The combination and interplay of images 


and follow forms of their own, concerning 


nical 
ical principles, 
w nothing. 
res are not of the same importance. 
three chapters of M. Dwelshauvers’ monograph indicate that 
The visual images 


The experiments dealt with 


between them a division of tasks of labor. 
t intellectualized, that is if we voluntarily leave ourselves open 
irrence of images, it is in the form of visual images that the 
of organie eodrdination with most ease 

Then comes the auditory images, which however, at least in 
the visual. The 


expresses itself in eon 


ases, seem to be less stable, more elusive than 
the mechanisms 


secular mechanisms play a different réle from 
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which produce visual and auditory images. They very rarely 
They enter, on the other hand, always as 


themselves into images. 
grated part in our mental syntheses, and give the vague feeling of 


activity and of an inner sequence. 

Chapters VI and VII of M. Dwelshauvers’ monograph deal 
series of experiments on the image as a synergetic organization 
dispositions. In this character the image is not perceptible to the ir 
as a representation of an object but manifests itself entirely in coi: 
automatic behavior, automatism. These two chapters are entitl 
contradictions de |l’image et du mouvement and L’automatisme 
logique. A summary of the results of these investigations and infere: 
made from them may be as follows: The image, as an intermediat: 
consciousness and the organism, is also the subconscious principle 
organization in automatism, but here the process takes the form of 
tional connection, of a synergetic organization of motor dispositions 
this réle of organizer of the image that explains latent action. Whe 
are learning some or other Aufgabe there are intervals when the 
not consciously occupied by the task in hand. During these inter 
however, the brain is not at rest. Connections continue to be form 
organized. This is due to the image that continues to work, not in t) 
of perceptual representation, but solely in the form of functional 
tion. For this practice is necessary; the correlations form the! 
The experiments discussed in chapter VII show that fu 


gradually. 
automatism is less in children than in adults. Among adults it 
perfected in intelligent individuals. 

The establishment of automatie function is thus the inner work 
image, or, to express the matter more precisely, the inner work 
multiform process, that appears to us as a colony of images, when it im; 
itself upon our consciousness, and that is essentially a very ricl 
motor system of connections, an ensemble of codrdinated movements, ready 
to enter into play whenever called for by the sense impressions that 
given birth to them. These sense impressions may be external just 
may arise from tactilomuscular or physiochemical reactions or fron 
organic rhythms. But the automatism is never perfect enough to obey 
exactly voluntary innervation, even with help of the regulating inter 
mediate of the image. This intermediate is only vaguely in the awareness 
during conscious will. The experiments discussed in chapter V1 
strate plainly this fact. M. Dwelshauvers summarizes the view to w 
his investigations had led him concerning the réle of the subeonse 
the image for human conduct in the following statements that | 
close as I can, in his own words: 

‘‘The vast material that comes from the sense impressions unifi 
in our thought by the function of mental synthesis; inversely, the tra 
of volition into multiple movements, serving its execution, is a suc 
and spatial unrolling of the synthetic unit. The double excha: 
which we notice by observation only the drawing to a head (1l’al 
ment),—idea on one side and executed action on the other, 


hick 
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tors that escape, at least partly, our consciousness. In studying 
y the image, the execution of motor command and the autom 
eve we have diseovered among such factors the existence in 


system of a mechanism of regulation and codrdination that, 


chological point of view, is nothing but the image itself, and 


ch seems to be in the ensemble of the associative paths that 
nervous centres. This mechanism appears to be like an auto- 
or between the thinking individual and the bodily sphere.’’ 
ossible to give in a short review, even with approximate 

n account of the different experiments M. Dwelshauvers presents 
book, their method and technique. May it however be said 

e view of the subeonseious, laid down by the author in his con- 
ter, and given in abstract above, is based not on speculations 
linieal observations. as the majority of the theories of the 
s, but on highly controlled laboratory experiments, dealing 
very simple and consequently fairly easily interpretable phe 
A considerable part of the credit due to the author is for having 
that such experimental approach to the problems of the sub 
in be profitably applied, and that beams of light may be thrown 
vstical dark-chamber of the unconscious mind by exact scientific 


Hetee LUNDHOLM 
Hospital, Waverley, Mass. 


oF Man: THetrR NATURE AND MEASUREMENT. By G. Spear- 
Ph.D. (Leipzig), F.R.S., Grote Professor of Philosophy of 
1 at the University of London, Foreign Member Société 


neaise de Psychologie, New York: The Maemillan Co., 1927. 


xxx1+315 Price, $4.50. 


s one of the books and articles published occasionally and con- 
or less in the spirit of Herbart, whom technical students of 
will reeall as the well-meaning man who presumed to mix up 
and mathematics in an almost paranoidal way. As if the nine 
millions of neurones more or less of the human organism and 
ible and unappreciable elements of the stream of mind had 
il relatic nship! or as if abilities had, either! 

rgely a study of tntelligence-correlations. ‘‘The start of the whole 
as a eurios observation made in the correlations calculated 
the measurements of different abilities (scores for tests, marks for 

‘ts, or estimates made on general impression These correla 
noticed to tend towards a peculiar arrangement, which could 
| in a definite mathematical formula’’, the tetrad equation, and 
onstituting the left side of it the tetrad difference. ‘‘There has 
wn to exist a very remarkable bearing indeed. It is to the effect 
never the tetrad equation holds throughout any table of correla- 
| only when it does so, then every individual measurement of every 
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ability (or of any other variable that enters into the table) can be divi 


} 


into two independent parts which possess the following momentous 
The one part has been ealled the general factor and denot 


properties. 
by the letter g; it is so named because, although varying freely from j 
vidual to individual, it remains the same for any one individual in res 
»f all the correlated abilities. The second part has been ealled the ‘sp, 
factor’ and denoted by the letter s. It not only varies from ind 

to individual, but even for any one individual from each ability to anoth 
Max—rag. Gw-+-ras. Sqx. ‘‘Here Mar is the measurement or oth 


obtained for any individual, x in the variable a; Gw is the 1 


amount of Sa, the factor specific to the variable a. Here at once we h 


before us the essence of the whole doctrine, the seedling from which a 
has sprung.”’ 

One sees how totally misleading is the title of this book; it should ha 
been mathematical speculations on the correlations of human abilities 
something like that; the sales might have been fewer but on the other hand 
people looking for real, descriptive information would not have been fool 

The table of contents will close our notice of this book—on: 
eall it any sort of a ‘‘review’’. ‘‘Part I: The Rival Doctrines 
problem; 2, monarchie doctrine: ‘intelligence’; 3, oligarchie doctr 
formal activities; 4, oligarchie doctrine: types; 5, anarehie doctrine 
eral level’, ‘average’, or ‘sample’; 6, eclectic doctrine: two factors; 7 
posed explanations of G; 8, universal mental competition; 9, hypothesis 


mental energy. Part II: The Fundamental Facts. 10, Proof that @ ands 


exist ; 11, universality of G; 12, amount of G in different 
13, ‘special abilities’ and ‘group factors’; 14, goodness and speed 
response ; 15, law of span; 16, law of retentivity of dispositions; 17, | 
inertia ‘perseveration’; 18, law of fatigue; 19, oscillations in effic 
20, laws of econation, W and C; 21, influence of age; 22, influence 
heredity and sex; 23, mind and body; 24, cardinal conelusions.’’ Ap] 
and an index. 

‘In this way’’, the book proper coneludes, ‘‘it is hoped, a ste] 
been achieved towards supplying psychology with a genuinely sci 
foundation.’’ And so Herbart thought of philosophy more or less 
wholly due to the reviewer’s ignorance that he remains just a v 
skeptical as to the intimate and minute relation of things biolos 
psychical to one of man’s obsessing inventions, mathematies? 

At any rate, if one keeps his general stheneuphoric index reas 
high, even such an obsession of science as this cannot make him despair 
so runs the world away. But only a few of the habitual readers of 
JOURNAL, for example, would find in this learned treatise much mor 
an interesting instance of 1927 scholasticism. 

GreorGe VAN Ness DEari 
U. S. Veterans’ Hospital, New York 
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s or HuMAN Action: A Psychological Study of the Sources, 


unism, and Principles of Motivation in Human Behavior. By 

in K. Thomson, Ph.D., Professor of Philosophy and Psychology 

er University. New York and London: D. Appleton & Co., 
501. Priee, $3.00 


book is intended primarily by the author as a ‘‘text in 
if motivation’’, and so far as the reviewer knows really is the 


‘*to provide a complete and consistent survey of what modern 
1 cOnecerning the nature and operation of all the 


revealed 
rent factors that move to conduet Motivation is here estab 


‘completely new science, to which the author makes significant 


own.’’ These elaims of the adver 


} 


itive contributions of his 
pioneer text-book on the 


be not exaggerated; it is the 


i 
the English language, and as such has an importance 


able of contents of Professor Thomson’s volume is as 
introduction; the urge of physical activity; autonomic 


Hexive responses; habits as motives; emotions as motives; feeling 


ideas as motives: ideo-motives; interest as motive; will, choice, 
as motives; self-regarding motives; prejudice as motive; motives 
rv reactions; acquired and substitute motives; negative motives ; 


the subseonecious mind; motives of autosuggestion; motives of 


° social mit tives: love as motive : values as motives: economie 
as motive; aesthetic motives; interaction of motives; 


- and a good index. This somew 


i 


; hat unliterary rehearsal shows 
e very wide and inelusive range of Doctor Thomson’s work, 

ean add that throughout there is a thorough saneness of 
nd a eatholicity of interest and of appreciation, one has said 
n favor of any treatise on psychology. It 
ves synthetically as well as the elementary drives analytical 


‘*points out the com 
ly’’, 
from the simple to the eomplex, from the more strictly 
from the personal to the 


author 


Is 
‘ 
to the relatively more psychical, and 
ely more social phases of human motivation. Yet the 


stresses the trite but indispensable axiom, sometimes forgot by 
1 a 


esearcher, that alwavs motives are concerned -with a per 
n integrated selfhood, the total man’’ Crass materialistie be 
eould not get half the notice it now 


t] nt ruie 


for example, unpsychologieal, 
‘ss to get did it not entirely nore 

and of sclenee 
kills another and receives a m another man slays a 
ure and is hanged. What makes the 
Vv, Jurisprudence, ethies, philan 


difference | Votive Ss. 


first task of economies, sociolos 


nn 


e all the social seclenees should he 
and vet this is precisely the field most 
lded that the same situation 


Mr. 


a thorough and systematie 


motivation. 
The author obviously might hay 


commonest of pe 
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Smith, for example, a kindly and intelligent, and well meaning 
continually annoyed (and perhaps finally one morning runs in son 
and buys a divoree?) largely because good Mrs. Smith, lacking 
motive psychology, continually miseconstrues the motives of her 
master; naturally he gets tired of her habit of trying to make t 
appear the worser reason, (Sophistry reversed). And so it goes e\ 
nearly always. Many have complained of this common lack of i: 
only among their human environments, but in the psychologic 
so far developed; William McDougall has stressed it; E. B. Barrett 
bibliography of this book) is one the very few who have made 
effort to get the matter into scientific form for professional and th: 
for popular absorption into the working wisdom guiding our lives 

This extremely well-written and laborious and scholarly t: 
Professor Thomson makes much more than a beginning toward t! 
faction of this psychologie lack. He and the world at large, both 
are to be congratulated on a book as well-balanced, timely and usef 
interesting; it takes its place as a work that no student of ps) 
amateur or professional, may well neglect. 

GreorGeE VAN Ness Dea: 
S. Veterans’ Hospital, New York. 


A Srupy or Natio-Racta Mental DIFFERENCES. By Nathaniel D 
Hirsch, Research Fellow in Psychology, National Research ( 
Worcester, Massachusetts: Clark University, 1926. Pp. 175 
paper, $3.00, cloth, $3.50. 

This is a Genetic Psychology Monograph, that namely for M 
July, 1926 (Vol. 1, Nos. 3 and 4). Innate racial and national psyc! 
differences is its subject, as determined by the mental capacity and 
pomorphie characteristics of some of the nationalities present in th 
States. It is logically a continuation (and a confirmation) of Car 
ham’s ‘‘Study of American Intelligenece’’ (which occasioned so mu 
torial comment a few years ago), whose hypothesis is that 1 
intelligence-differences and differences in intelligence of the groups 
on different lengths of residence here are both explained on the 
race, and that the nationalities of superior intelligence are largely 
while the nationalities of lower intelligence are composed largely of 
and Mediterranean blood, the intelligence-decline of late years b 
to a progressive lessening of the proportion of Nordic stock in this t 
land of the free. But the present psychologie seeker after trut! 
that the differences noted are more properly natioracial or subrac 
racial in the broad, proper sense of the term. 

The subjects of these psychometric examinations of intelliget 
two minor exeeptions were about 5,000 American-born Massa 
children, from the first grade to and through the ninth grad 
parents both were foreign-born and of the same nationality. T! 
employed were the Pintner-Cunningham primary mental test, 
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tests A’ and C’. In addition, the present experimental data 
ilts from educational tests, anthropometric data, and informa- 
¢ on the relation of vocation and degree of intelligence. There is 
immary of the results and the conclusions of other studies on 
nd racial differences, among them being the work of Pressey, 
nter, Waugh, Ferguson, Porteus, Pintner, Dickson, Thompson 


y 


down to the Civil War the United States was developing into a 
race, in 1920 forty-five (45) per cent of our people were ‘‘con- 
more than twenty European natio-races (and one negro group) 


ruages, customs, and traditions differed greatly not only from 
r, but from the older American stock’’. ‘‘This difference means 
s in general intelligence, in emotionality, in temperamental qualli- 

type and amount of creative impulse. Probably never before in 
s such a psychieally heterogeneous mass lived under one flag and 


All who have had to do with measuring the intelligence of numer- 
rrants know of their own experience that the racial differences in 
e are great, and that certain nations and parts of nations are con- 
inferior in intelligenee, not only in abstract but in practical 
» as well, Neifeld and F. Boas to the contrary, notwithstanding, 
never done a great amount of psychometric work. The causes 
m the lack of schooling) of these conspicuous differences, so easily 
d by performance-seales, constitute in the humble opinion of the 
iewer, one of the most interesting, important, and pressing 

f applied psychology. ) 
r Hirseh’s analysis of the causes of natio-racial formation is sug- 
r future study. He thinks it is regularly the varied interplay 
r more of the following agencies:—(a) natural selection and 
b) migrations and intermarriages of the migrating stock with 
lation which it conquers or in whose land it settles; (ec) the opera- 
social selection, with all its diverse ramifications; (d) mutations; 
reativity of genius; (f) the acquisition of acquired characteristics, 
rer successfully deniable as a factor in evolution, however hard it 
give at present the technical details of the transmitting germ 


scope of this constructive monograph is best indicated by a rehearsal 
ipter-titles : ‘Part I, Experimental Data, Procedure, and Results: 
1, The selection of our subjects; 2, an examination of the tests used; 
ng the tests; 4, analysis of the intelligence-quotients on the basis 
lity; 5, eriticism of the results; 6, vocation and intelligence; 7, 
sts, effort and intelligence; 8, anthropomorphic characteristics 
ligenee. Part II, The Meaning of Natio-Racial Groups, their 
n and Development : 9, comparison of some of our national group 
s with some of the results found in ‘A Study of American Intelli- 
Brigham]; 10, the natio-racial hypothesis; 11, the principles under- 
formation of natio-races; and 12, the United States as a natio-race, 
nd future.’’ 





Vew Boo I S Re CeLVE d 


of such researches as this and as that of Brigham’s, it is to pe 
at our present immigration law if not strengthened will be at 
maintained indefinitely and stringently enforced, for the ‘melting 
pot’’ is running over however slow the fusion of these alien stocks within 
it. Our author may well be proud of this piece of work, and he may be 
confident that there is abundant confirmatory evidence from a somewhat 
different viewpoint that sometime may become available for the publie 
good. It is now time, and long since, that mere unmeaning size of popula- 
tion gave place as a national purpose to a determination to national, 
ratio-racial’’, betterm ‘nt In the way of education, intelligence. and 
‘al progress In the ‘suit of contentm , not to say happiness. We have 

enough people hi 

GEORGE VAN Ness DEARBORN, 
S. Veterans’ Hospital, New York. 
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